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Drug’ and Chemical Markets 
The purpose of this journal is to 
supply first-hand buyers with thor- 
oughly reliable Market Reports, 
with current prices on Drugs’ and 
Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and 
Dyestuffs. It also prints each week 
2 complete lists (1,600 items). of 
current Jobbers’ Prices in New York 
on Drugs and Chemicals. 

TES—U.. S., Cuba 
te eed RATES— . ores 


4 Mexico, year; Canada 
ond Foreign Countries * $5.00 a year. 














The Pharmaceutical Era 
(Established 1887) 


A monthly pharmaceutical journal for 
druggists, pharmacists and students, cov- 
ering all the important branches of phar- 
macy and.its allied subjects. 

Some characteristics of the ERA are its 
independent editorial policy and its all- 
around completeness, such as the modern 
druggist requires. 

SUBSCRIPTION. RATES—U. S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.50 and to 
Foreign Countries $2.00 a year. 
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The Soda Fountain 


(Established 1902) 

The only publication with a national 
circulation devoted exclusively to soda 
fountain trade. 

A monthly journal for druggists, con- 
fectioners and all owners and operators 
of soda fountains, recognized as the 
leading educational publication in this 
growing industry. A real necessity to 
every soda man, owner or dispenser. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.25, and to 
fi Foreign Countries $1.50 a year. 


Era. Price List —Issued Annually 


(Established 1895) 


A general ‘price list.of Drugs and 
Chemicals and Proprietary — for the 















































Drug Trade. In 4 Parts: Part 1—Drugs 
and Chemicals. Part _2—Proprietary 
Goods; Part 3—Key to Part 2, giving 
names of Manufacturers; Part 4—Manu- 
facturers’ Price Lists, 
PRICE $1.00 a copy, stpaid. The 
Pharmaceutical Era and Era Price List 
for $150 a Year in U. S., Cuba and 
Mexico; Canada $2.00; Foreign 
Era Dose Book 
Full of “meat” from cover to cover. Should 
be on every prescription counter. 20 Dose and 


Reference Tables with Appendix of Alcohol and 
Narcotic percentages in U. S. P. and N. F. 
‘67d Price 5.c a copy, postpaid, 


ERA KEY to the U. S. P, and the N. F. 
This book (vest pocket size) supplies physicians, pharmaeists 
and students with a practical KEY to the contents of the 
new U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the new National Formulary, 
giving official names, synonyms, preparations, therapeutic 
properties, doses, etc. 
Price. 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


The Era Poison Register (New Edition, Dec., 1915) 
For druggists’ eel record of poison sales with digest of the 














poison laws in all the States. This new edition most com- 
wel 152 pages. 8%xll in., with spaces. for 1500 entries; full 
ound, cloth sides, with leather back and corners. 
Price, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 

Era Cost Stock and Inventory Book f 
Special ruled book, thumb indexed; for: keeping | 
costs, quotations and stocks of Drugs and Chemi- jf 
cals. oes not contain Pharmaceuticals, Sun- | 
dries ‘or Proprietary Medicines. _ Special ruled 
pages for Quotations, Addresses. } 
Full Cloth, leather back and corners, $2.50 a copy | 





Era Formulary—(s00 Formulas) 


A most valuable collection of unofficial 
formulas for Manufacturers, Druggists, 
Physicians, Veterinary Surgeons, Hospitals 
and for Household use. 

This edition revised by the late Wm, C. 
Alpers, Sc. D., President of the Amer. Phar. 
Assn. and by E, J. Kennedy, Ph. C., Editor 
of e Pharmaceutical Era. 

Full cloth, 527 pages in 9 Divisions and 
146 classes. Price $5.00 a copy, postpaid. 


The Dispenser’s Formulary... 
FORMULA 


or Soda Water Guide 
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Contains 2,000 formulas’ for the soda foun- 
tain, for making Ice Cream, Ices, etc., also 
valuable Luncheonette department. By far 
the best and most complete formula book 
ublished for fountain dispensers. Every 
ountain man should have this valuable book, 


New and Enlarged Edition, $1.50 a copy postpaid 











Era Druggists Directory 
The standard directory of the drug trade. 
Wholesale Druggists, Retail Druggists and 
Manufacturers in separate lists all arranged 
geographically. 18th Edition for 1916, 


Price $5.00 a copy postpaid. 

















The Era 
Course in 
Pharmacy 





A complete correspondence course covering in 10 Parts all 
the required branches of Pharmacy, such as Inerganic and 
Organic Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Pharmacognosy, 
etc. Founded in 1898—over 9.000 students in all parts of the 
world. Complete Prospectus. free-on application. The ERA 
Course complete, including diploma to graduates, only $10.00. 

Address Director, ERA Course in Pharmacy, 
3 Park Place, New York. 


The Era Opium and Coca Registers 


These registers are designed for Druggists and Physicians to 
comply with the Harrison Narcotic Law. There are three 
styles as follows: 

o. 1—For Druggists Prescription Record, ~ 

No. 2—For Physicians, Dentists, etc. 

No. 3—For Record of. Sales and Purchases. 

All three books in uniform size (8 x 11 in.) full cloth, leather 
backs and corners—152 Ruled Pages. 

Price $1.00 each, postpaid. ORDER BY NUMBER. 














~ Era Narcotic List 
Tne Era 
omen na A list of official and unofficial Drugs, Chemi- 
Feocea: Rusconi Law cals and preparations affected by the Federal 
ich Narcotic law. 
Vest, Pocket Size—25c a copy, postpaid. 
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Money Making Hints 


For Druggists and Confectioners 
It is full of original trade building suggestions 
for assisting druggists and confectioners in in- 
creasing their fountain and confectionery trade, win- 
dow displays, etc. 
Full paper. Covers, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 


Era Binders 


Hold copies of Drug 
and Chemical Mar- 
kets, The Pharma- 
ceutical Era or The 
Soda Fountain for one 
year. This binder 
preserves your jour- 
nals for permanent 
reference. 

Price 75c each, post- 
paid. 
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American Packing Meihods 


American industries are teaching the world how 
to pack goods for shipment to foreign countries. 
The large corporations employ efficiency engineers 
who have made a study of the situation with special 
reference to the needs of the companies doing ex- 
port business and with the aid of the traffic man- 
ager these experts plan packing methods to meet 
every conceivable condition. In shipping to cer- 
tain parts of the world the box must be made strong 
enough to prevent pilfering. Some countries re- 
quire a box that can be opened easily by the cus- 
toms officers for inspection and closed securely. 

Where duties are collected on the gross weight 
the box must be built in truss form to make it light 
as possible without lessening the strength. The 
Argentine Republic requires specially made casings 
for sheet iron canisters. All these requirements 
are learned by the traffic manager and the details 
submitted to the department where packing for ex- 
port is handled. Some machinery and odd-shaped 
articles made of metal require peculiar boxing and 
the problem of building a container that will answer 
the purpose and is not too expensive calls for the 
services of a mechanical engineer and carefully com- 
puted specifications. 





From the Dyestuffs Tariff Report 


Out of the welter of statistics and opinions that 
make up the report of the Tariff Commission on 
the dyestuffs situation in the textile industries, 
which we have printed in full serially, several 
definite conclusions are to be drawn. If these only 
confirm the best opinion of the dve makers and con- 
tain little new information, they contain messages 
to the trade, the public and the Tariff Commission 
that should be heeded. 

These facts the report brings out plainly: 

1. American-made artificial dyes are, color for 
color, as satisfactory to use in textile processes and 
as fast to light, water, acids, and alkalies as im- 
ported products. 

2. Purity and uniformity are not equal to the 
standards maintained in imported dyes before the 
war. 

3. The present dyestuffs tariff is wholly inade- 
quate to afford American manufacturers the pro- 
tection that will enable them to meet German com- 
petition on even terms after the war. 

Propaganda to inform the public of the reliabil- 
ity of American-made dyes is necessary. There is 
a widespread popular belief to the contrary that 
hurts the industry. Whenever a fabric in the hands 
of the ultimate consumer fades or runs, the store- 
keeper who sold it takes refuge behind the Jack of 
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fast imported dyes. Only the dye makers know how 
often they are blamed for unscrupulous skimping 
by the textile manufacturers. 

Equally good dyes sold at even prices will never 
hold the dye markets for American makers if their 
products are not as pure and as uniform as those of 
foreign competitors. Technical advances and tariff 
protection will alike be useless without standard- 
ization. This is the message that the report car- 
ries to the newly organized dyestuffs association. 

The almost unanimous opinion alike of dye mak- 
ers and textile manufacturers is that the present 
tariff, aside from its inadequacy, is unjust to 
alizarine colors and indigo. These opinions ought 
to have some weight with the Commission that col- 
lected them. 





Behind the Cinchona Rumors 


It is not unlikely that the ambitions of the Dutch 
planters of Java to establish Batavia in the place 
of Amsterdam as the world’s market for cinchona 
bark may have far-reaching effects for American 
makers of quinine. These ambitions are not only 
based on sound business advantage but also on 
strong colonial sentiment, and such impelling mo- 
tives will be quick to take advantage of the favor- 
able situation created by the world war. 

If the international trade situation is fostering 
the hopes of the Java growers of the crude bark, it 
contains a serious threat for the American manu- 
facturers of quinine. It is well-known trade history 
that: the Netherlands have been importing erude 
bark, shipping it to Germany for manufacture, and 
re-exporting the finished product to England and 
France—all this, of course, with England’s pre- 
science. This tacit agreement has been agreeable 
all round. Dutch traders collected brokerage from 
both the other parties; German factories were kept 
busy and German credit in Dutch markets strength- 
ened: Britain and her Allies received the necessary 
supply of alkaloidal salts which their own manufac- 
turers could not fill. Now, however, England is to 
take over the whole cinchona output of the English 
planters in Java. It is significant that this output is 
greater than the English import of bark before the 
war. There are persistent rumors to the effect that 
German interests have acquired control, through 
agreement, of the balance of the Java crops. This 
would leave American manufacturers of quinine out 
in the cold or at the tender mercies of German sec- 
ond hands. which would probably mean the. same 
thing, for German factories will have the capacity 
to work up these crude supplies into finished salts 
and German industrial interests will undoubtedly 
have the inclination to control the non-British 
quinine trade. 

But here it is just possible that the ambitions 
of the Java colonists may become a factor. There is 
no way of telling how closely they have been con- 
sulted in the rumored agreement between their 
agents in Amsterdam and the German consumers 
of bark, but if their desires to make Batavia the 
world’s cinchona market place have. not been 
smothered by Germany’s bid or strangled by ship- 
ping and financial knots tied in the Netherlands 
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by selfish interests it is likely that they would wel- 
come American buyers in Java. : 

The cinchona supply is but one product that it 
would be wise for us to buy in the Dutch East In- 
dies for direct shipment to San Francisco and 
New York. Banka tin is already coming into our 
market. Copra, indigo, iodine, agar agar, dragon ) 
blood, gum damar, gambier, pepper and spice are 
other important items in the export lists of the 
Netherlands’ eastern colony, while their imports 
of machinery are being especially catered to by 
their Government and they are large consumers 
of soft goods. Direct buying of needed crude sup- 
plies in the drug and chemical field in Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, and Borneo would open up new 
and profitable fields for export of manufactured 
goods in other lines to these markets of over fifty 
million people almost wholly dependent upon im- 
ports for all manufactured goods. 





Prophecy Founded On Facts 


There have been many opinions expressed con- 
cerning the effect of peace upon prices of drugs, 
chemicals and dyes, and not a few shrewd business 
men have predicted an immediate slump with re- 
covery later. One prominent dealer has ascribed the 
expected situation to psychological causes, the re- 
sult of a general belief that a drop in prices is in- 
evitable. Others say a depression always follows a 
period of prosperity such as the chemical and dye- 
stuff industries are now enjoying.”™ 

It is cheering to read the opinion of a New Jersey 
manufacturer who predicts continued * prosperity 
and gives sound business reasons for his belief. 
Warren C. King says the demand for supplies to 
restore the devastated cities and towns and indus- 
tries of Europe will keep America busy for years 
and when the necessary products have been taken 
the call for luxuries will begin. There is logic in 
Mr. King’s forecast and his optimism is full of en- 
couragement for everyone. 





CHEMICAL INEFFICIENCY IN WASHINGTON 


The lack of care in providing efficient men for chemi- 
cal work in the War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment and for special research to aid the War Industries 
Board is the subject of comment in the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry which says: 

The greater part of the work up to the present time 
has been research. This has been well done, and car- 
ried out with the utmost despatch. Now we are enter- 


‘ing upon—indeed, are already getting well into—a new 


phase, namely, the production of materials on an im- 
mense scale. Laboratory results must be translated 
quickly into terms of plant operation. The requisites 
now are rapid plant construction and a neverfailing 
yield of abundant finished product. 

Through some strange concatenation of circum- 
stances men are now charged with the responsibility 
of vast chemical developments who, in times of peace 
and by those best qualified to judge, would never have 
been thought of; others are daily called upon to decide 
gravest questions of supplies of chemicals who, it is 
commonly reported, know not even the names of. these 
substances save as they have become familiar in the 
routine of the new duties; much less is there full 
understanding of the interdependence of these products. 
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American Mistakes in Foreign Trade 





Some Manufacturers Fail to Study Market Conditions 
and Foreign Packing Requirements 





64 HERE is no secret, no mystery about the 
| export business,” said E. A. De Lima, presi- 
dent of the Battery Park National Bank, 
8 Broadway, who was in export trade for nearly forty 
years and now helps many of the largest commission 
houses and manufacturing firms to finance their trans- 
actions with customers in other parts of the world. 
“The exporter should select a man who knows the in- 
dustry intimately and speaks Spanish if he is going 
after trade in South America. He must proceed just 
as he would in seeking business in Ohio or anywhere 
else in this country. 

“Many firms turn to foreign trade when business is 
dull at home, and if domestic trade picks up they neg- 
lect the foreign customer. They cannot build up busi- 
ness that way. They often start by advertising for a 
man to travel in South America, which is the wrong 
way to go about it. They must send an expert in 
their business, one who knows it in all its details even 
to the process of manufacture. He must be able to 
point out to his prospective customer the superiority 
of the product and should know the cost of manufac- 
ture so as to adjust his prices when he comes in com- 
petition with other selling agents. 

“The United States is the highest market in the 
world and in my opinion it will continue to be the 
highest market even after peace is declared. On this 
account the manufacturer who goes into the export 
business must watch his costs of production and of 
packing and shipment. Duties are assessed by most 
South American. countries on the gross weight and if 
a customer orders chemicals or dyestuffs he does not 
want to pay for lumber. Much of the American pack- 
ing is too heavy. It is useless for a manufacturer who 
has only a small output to go after foreign trade. He 
will find it too expensive. It is only by selling in 
large quantities that he can make money. 

“The banking facilities are adequate for present busi- 
ness, and will undoubtedly grow as the demand in- 
creases. The principal trouble today is lack of ships 
to carry the goods. The stand taken by a writer in 
Druc aNnp CHEMICAL Markets regarding the difficulty 
of holding South American trade and his criticism of 
American prices and packing and the unwillingness of 
American manufacturers to meet the requirements of 
buyers in Latin-America are in the main correct. It 
is not wholly true that American salesmen, exporters 
and bankers have alienated the good will of the South 
American buyer, but there are many individual cases 
where this has occurred.” 

Does Not Fear German Competition 

The problem of German competition in South Amer- 
ican markets after the war need not cause the Ameri- 
can exporter of drugs and chemicals any great worry, 
in the opinion of Manuel Gonzales, Chief of the Latin- 
American Division of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Whether the American merchant will 
be able to hold his trade will depend entirely on the 
quality of the goods he sells and the business methods 
he employs. 

“Of course, no one can tell with certainty what will 
happen after the war,” Mr. Gonzales explained, “but 
this much seems pretty clear: Germany will be in no 


position for some years after the war to contest seri- 
ously the South American trade field. How can she? 
More than two million of her manhood are today lying 
under the sod. These include not men who were 
clerks and laborers, but chemists and scientists. Ger- 
mans now captured by the Allies are mostly men above 
the age of 45 and boys of 16 and 18. In other words, 
the industrially productive force of Germany has be- 
come nearly exhausted. 


“Before the war, the dye and ‘chemical industries of 
the United States were poorly: developed. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer was further handicapped by the high 
price of labor and the lack of proper banking and trans- 
portation facilities. Today, the United States is the 
banker of the world, and by the end of the war will 
have a great merchant fleet. The American exporter 
will no longer be dependent on foreign bottoms in 
which to ship his goods. The price of labor, too, will 
come down after the war. With the large number of 
women who héve entered the industries under war 
conditions competing for jobs with the men released 
from the manufacture of munitions, together with a 
new flow of immigrants who will turn to America to 
escape the burdensome taxation which is bound to be 
in force in Evrope, -the- American manufacturer will 
have at his dispcsal a plentiful supply of labor at reas- 
onable wages. So far as conditions of production and 
transportation after the war are concerned, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of drugs and chemicals will be as 
favorably situated as any foreign competitor. But 
whether he will continue to hold his business or not 
will depend upon himself.” 


Three Export Rules 


From his wide experience in trade promotion in 
South America, Mr. Gonzales gives three rules for 
the American exporter: 


“1. Sell goods that will satisfy your customer. Don’t 
assume that the South American needs civilizing, but 
cater to his needs and desires just as much as you 
would to those of any home customer. Give him what 
he wants, in the way that he wants it. 


“2. Meet him half way in the matter of credit. Re- 
member the war has upset business conditions in 
South America just as much as it has at home, and if 
you find that your customer is reliable don’t be too 
peremptory in the matter of extending credit. 


“3. Make friends. Don’t lose sight of the importance 
of the personal element in business relations. Instead 
of a curt letter, write him a courteous one. Climate 
or locality does not change the effectiveness of courtesy 
and fair dealing.” 


While it is expected that the bill to allow combina- 
tions of manufacturers for export trade will become 
a law soon, the trade is not dependent upon this legis- 
lation to develcpe foreign business. Large commis- 
sion houses have extended their organizations to fur- 
nish effective service in South America and the 
Far East by establishing sales forces which travel 
over the country taking orders and are able to do ten 
times the business that a single representative could 
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obtain. These salesmen are natives of the country. 
They have a system of publicity suited to the con- 
ditions and act as purchasing agents, buying native 
products which are wanted in the United States. This 
greatly strengthens their position. Several manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs have adopted this plan of handling 
their foreign trade. In China the salesmen demonstrate 
the colors to the dyers. 


Value of Standardization 


It is said that the system has found favor in the Far 
East because the dyers are able to obtain the same 
shade from year to year. When an order was formerly 
sent to a New York commission house there was no 
certainty that the house would be able to obtain the 
color previously used from the same factory and if 
the product was from another manufacturer, although 
the dye might be sold under the same time the chances 
were against the color being the same as the first con- 
signment because American dyestuffs are not stand- 
ardized. With German colors the dyer was sure to 
obtain the same shade because under the cartel system 
in Germany each factory makes a different color and 
duplication is avoided and the products are uniform. 
The commission houses which are adopting the agency 
system make it a rule to always buy colors of a certain 
shade from the same manufacturers. If reds and 
scarlets are wanted they order from the company spe- 
cializing in those colors. Blacks and browns are made 
in greater perfection, perhaps, by another manufacturer, 
and when these sulphur colors are wanted the order 
goes to him. In this way the foreign user is supplied 
with dyestuffs that ensure uniformity of shade in spite 
of the heterogeneous conditions in the industry in the 
United States. 





IN SOUTH AMERICA TO STAY 


American exporters of drugs and chemicals, who 
have entered the Latin-American markets relinquished 
by the Germans since the war, declare they have no 
fear of losing their trade after the conclusion of peace. 
It is claimed that if the American trader will cater to 
the wishes of his customer in the matter of special 
style of packing and the quality of the goods, he need 
have no fear of being supplanted by European com- 
petitors. 

“We are going into South America to stay,” said 
Mr. A. H. Higbie, head of the chemical department of 
Frederick H. Cone & Company, general importing and 
exporting merchants of New York, in speaking of 
the outlook for drug and chemical trade opportunities 
after the war. “The question of German competition 
isn’t bothering us. The people down there seem to 
want a special style of packing, and we are giving it 
to them. The matter of meeting their price demands 
hasn’t presented any very great difficulty.” 





CONDITIONS IN DRUG AND CHEMICAL TRADE 

Business in drugs and chemicals is running in fairly 
steady channels, though production and sales for Febru- 
ary have been curtailed by fuel shortage and transporta- 
tion ditficulties, which appear to have proved particularly 
embarrassing to this industry, according to the report of 
Pierre Jay, Chairman of the Board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, to the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington. 

Glass factories, under agreement with the Government, 
are_to curtail production 50 per cent. during the current 
year. Steel production for January was only about 80 per 
cent. of that for December, and the rate of production in 
early February was even lower, but milder weather has 
permitted quick recovery to about 80 per cent. of capacity. 
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E Awards of Drug Contracts 


Awards for drugs and chemicals were made by the 
Surgeon General of the Army on March 1, as follows: 

Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md., 2,000 bottles fluid- 
extractum pruni virginianae, 1 pint in bottle, 59c per 
bottle. 

McKesson & Robbins, New York City, 1,000 bottles 
oleum ricini, 1 quart in bottle, 95c bottle. 

Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, N. Y., 10,000 
bottles pilulae cathartic compositae, 500 in bottle, 53c 
per bottle; 5,000 bottles spiritus ammoniac aromaticus, 
one-half pound in bottle, 49.5c bottle. 

Merck & Co., New York City, 550 vials homatropinae 
hydrobromidum, 15 grains in vial, $5.25 per vial. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 4,000 bottles sodii 
bicarbonas, 1 pound in bottle, 13.54c per bottle. 

Rochester Germicide Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., 6,850 bottles liquor cresolis compositus 1 quart 
in bottles, 44c per bottle. 

Larkin Company, Rochester, N. Y., 15,000 bottles 
oleum ricini, 1 quart in bottle, 79.1c bottle. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., 400 tubes apo- 
thesine hypodermic tablets, 20 in tube, 85c tube; 400 
tubes do, 25 in tube, 65c per tube. 

Abbott Laboratories, New York City, 5,000 bottles 
pilulae aloini compositae, 500 in bottle, 3c per bottle. 

Glens Fails Pharmaceutical Company, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., 18,750 bottles hydrargyri chloridum mite, 500 in 
bottle, 12c per bottle. 

Heyden Chemical Company, New York City, 37,000 
bottles protargol, 1 ounce in bottle, 47c per bottle. 

Mendelson Corporation, New York City, 10,000 
pounds calx chlorinata, 12-ounce can, 7c per can. 

West Disinfecting Company, New York City, 29,500 
bottles cresol, 1 pound in bottle, 32 2-5c per bottle. 

Eli Lilly & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 1,000 bottles 
emetine hydrochloride, 22 mgm. hypodermic tablets, 
100 in bottle, 31.70 per bottle. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City, 750 bottles 
spiritus aetheris compositus, one-half pound in bottle, 
2.20 per bottle. 

Puroxia Chemical Company, New York City, 5,000 
bottles oleum ricini, 1 quart in bottle, $1. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., 40,000 
tins chloroform, one-fourth pound in tin, 26c per tin. 

F. B. Chamberlain Company (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo., 
15,000 tins magnesii sulphas, 28c per tin. 

Madero Bros. (Inc.), New York City, 12,000 cartons 
sodium chlorate, 1 pound in carton, 29.5c per carton. 





WILL MEET GERMAN DYE PRICES 


The value of the dye and dyestuffs exported from 
the United States into Brazil jumped from $10,782 in 
1915 to $465,705 in 1916, and reached the sum of $1,395,- 
873 in 1917. When a representative of one of the large 
dye manufacturers was asked whether he thought 
America would be able to maintain this new won 
trade in the face of European competition after the 
war, he said: 

“While it is true that we have not yet been able to 
duplicate a few of the finer German colors, the Ameri- 
can dye industry has now developed far enough to be 
in a position to compete for the South American 
markets. Most of the dyes now produced in this coun- 
try are as good as those ever made in Germany. So 
far as prices go, they are, of course, high under present 
war conditions. The Government has commandeered 
toluol, and labor is difficult and expensive to obtain. 
But with the establishment of peace and the conse- 
quent lowering ir. the price of raw materials and labor, 
we can cut our present prices in half and still have a 
fair margin of profit.” 
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DYE AND CHEMICAL INTERESTS OF DU PONTS 


Annual Report Tells of Progress Made in Dyestutfs 
Industry—Company to make all the Nitrates Used 
in Its Factory Work—Earnings in 1917 


‘The annual report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., shows decided progress in the building of after- 
the-war commercial business on a large scale to take 
the place of the abnormal war business of the past two 


years. 

Profits for last year are reported as $49,112,952 or 
16% on the $240,000,000 capital employed «as against 
11%4% on the $51,500,000 of capital prior to the war. 
The profits for 1916, when prices for military powder 
were much higher, were $82,013,019. The report says: 
“However, our low rate of profit is part explanation 
of the fact that E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. is 
the one corporation in the United States able to offer 
its products to the government at prices substantially 
lower than’those of pre-war times, even though the 
cost of raw materials has increased much more than 
100%.” 

Of the earnings for the year, ‘$39,500,000, or 80%, 
is credited to savings resulting from improved methods 
of manufacture of military powder. 

Very substantial progress, the report says, has been 
made in the development of the industries that must 
eventually furnish a substitute for the military business 
which the company now has on its books. The manu- 
facture and sale of fabrikoid, pyralin, lacquers, solvents 
and a variety of chemicals have all developed and be- 
come a part of current business. 

The purchase of the Harrison Bros. and other paint 
and chemical companies is reported as a valuable line 
of industry which is already successful and promises 
greater reward. 

The company’s entry into the dye business is re- 
garded as of the greatest importance and is noted with 
this comment and definite promise: “A number of im- 
portant dyes are already on our list of products and 
the manufacture of indigo and other valuable dyes has 
been started on commercial ‘scale. It is expected that 
substantial quantities of these products will have been 
turned out before the stockholders’ meeting. This 
business is closely allied to that of the manufacture of 
explosives and will therefore substitute in a substantial 
manner the loss of our military business.” 

The report says that the recent acquisition of a large 
interest in the General Motors Corporation and the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. opens up a new line of activity 
of great promise, for the motor companies are very 
large consumers of the fabrikoid, pyralin, paints and 
varnishes manufactured by the du» Pont Company. 

Purchase of nitrate lands in Chile have been made to 
such an extent that “it is expected that the company 
will soon be in a position to produce all of the nitrates 
used by it in normal times.” 

The recent announcement that the du Ponts have 
found.a gerat source of potash supply in Chile and 
have given the world the benefit of this discovery is 
spoken of and it is announced that “the quantity 
elaborated’ this year has about equalled the amount 
necessary for the company’s normal requirements.” 

All of these industries the report suggests. warrant 
the continued expectation that the 18% dividend de- 
clated last year can be maintained under normal con- 
ditions after the war. 

The company owns valuable patent rights for the 
Production of nitrates from the air.. The process re- 
quires cheap power in quantity. As the development 
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of large water powers was. impossible. under. existing 
laws, an enabling act was proposed to Congress in 
the spring of 1916 under which the company proposed 
to engage in the production of nitrates, and to that 
end agreed to invest about: $20,000,000. . “Unfortunately,” 
the report says, “no action was taken on this proposi- 
tion for, under it, a substantial plant for production 
of nitrates would have been nearing completion at no 
cost to the government and by the use of water that is 
now running to waste.”. 





DEMAND FOR INSECT POWDER 


Since the beginning of the European war Japanese 
insect’ powder has: become an article of commercial 
importance, says ‘THE PHARMACEUTICAL Era, in thé March 
issue. The powder, as shipped from Japan, is made 
from ground pyrethrum flowers, and is usually exported 
under that designation, or as “pyrethrum insect pow- 
der.” While the seeds from which the plants were 
originally grown came from Dalmatia, it is said that 
the names “Dalmatian powder” and “Persian insect 
powder” are never used in Japan in connection with 
ground pyrethrum flowers grown in that country. The 
flowers are grown principally in the prefectures of 
Wakayama, Hircshima, Okayama and Shizuoka, most 
of the factories being also located in the same pre- 
fectures or in Osaka. 

According to recent advices, the Japanese pyrethrum 
flower crop for 1917 was very large, amounting, ac- 
cording to estimates, to more than 4,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. over the crop of 1916. In spite 
of the large crop, however, prices in Japan have re- 
mained unusually high, the producers holding on to 
their supplies in the hope of a large demand from 
America and Europe. Commercial advices state that 
ruling prices in Japan since September have been about 
$25 per 100 kin (133 pounds) for flowers, and $27.50 per 
100 pounds for powder. During the past six months 
current quotations’ on original packages in the New 
York market have fluctuated between 29 and 40 cents 
per pound. 





NEW NARCOTIC CONTROL PLAN 


The Whitney Drug Addiction Committee has recom- 
mended to the New York Legislature the establish- 
.ment of a Board of Drug Control as a bureau in the 


State Department of Health. Provision is made for 
the registration of all dealers in narcotics, physicians 
and veterinarians. It is estimated that two to five 
per cent. of the population in cities is addicted to the 
drug habit. 





Alcohol valued at $207,919 cleared from this port dur- 
ing December for various foreign destinations. 


The stock of East India indigo in London on Febru- 
ary 1 was 2,906 chests, against 2,914 on the same date 
last year. 


Dill-Crosett, Inc., of San Francisco, have established 
a New York offce, known as the Dill-Crosett, Inc., of 
New York. Erwin R. Dick is the managing director. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department has réquested bids on 9,000 pounds of 70 
per cent. nitric acid delivered at Philadelphia; 65,000 
pounds of calcium carbide ‘delivered at Puget Sound, 
Washington; and 60,000 gallons of raw linseed oil de- 
livered at Norfclk, Va. 











Earnings of Semet-Solvay 





Income account of the Semet-Solvay Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1917, and for the eleven months ended Dec. 
31, 1916, show the following results of operations: 

Eleven 


Yearended mos. ended 
Dec. 31.17 Dec. 31, 16 








SD MED coccsnccscoubeenerdccdsondiecne $8,340,258 $10,983,918 
DEE Kockhspncinkosnsobubs>ssnshechsvbne bebe 99,974 28,985 
Depreciation & adjustm. of accts. ........... 1,178,782 418,321 
Income and excess profits taxes ..........+. ae 

ND: 5 id Chbiaccbuseccbnbabeoiustacaseoonth $3,761,302 $10,536,612 
DEER. chitscusaksacbbuseshsbbosssrsbesonssen 1,599,992 1,300,000 

MND. 15.55 -ochseapbapensbavednnessesenenn $2,161,510 $9,236,612 


*As of Dec. 31, 1916, undivided —— totaled $8,487,845 which 
was increased to $10,132,423 by addition of $1,644,578, adjustment in 
amount of amortization written off prior to Dec. 31, 1916. Out of 
this total, $2,000,000 was paid as a soonet dividend on April 16, 
1917, leaving a balance of $8,132,423, which added to the above sur- 
plus of $2,161,510 made a total surplus of $10,293,933. Reserves 
totaling $666, were set aside from total surplus, leaving a bal- 
ance of $9,627,906 as of Dec. 31, 1917. 


The balance sheet of the Semet-Solvay Co., as of Dec. 31, 
1917, compares as follows: 






ASSETS 
. 1917 1916 
Cash on hand and in banks ............ese000 $1,599,281 $2,417,658 
Bills and accounts receivable ...........+++00+ 3,729,175 3,283,062 
DC TED scnsteccosscevestencessesesasvess 3,140,098 2,164,786 
RED Su cbscubihbssunbhuaxuneiceensbbason Ra 
Manufactured products .........ccccccsccccccece 1,348,832 1,289,343 
Raw materials and — icabekssubeonoeeces 2,424,786 1,485,891 
Real estate, plants and equipment ....... -- 8,483,686 4,349,570 
Investments in other companies . 13,822,763 8,705,287 
Sinking fund ........ 366, 317,558 
Insurance funds ....... 79,921 


Sundry debts ... 
SE ebb ic deb cvscensctoibeesiseresecsim 





Capital stock ......,..... 
Stock dividend scrip 
Surplus 


Debenture bond (due 1918)............sseeeeeee 400,000 400, 

Participation debenture notes .............+++. 123,480 154,350 
Coal lands purchase money notes ........... re: © « Sesnbees 
SE ENINED oenesncbeccccscnnbn cuss cbepnessecess ne. cheeses 
DER REE ssccuccuwesnadeassdorcoscnees’ 2,145,695 1,491,992 
SE  EEEED ncexcukbcasccbubbennererccebsobos 186,358 158,918 
Insurance and other reserves ...........+00+. 67,611 503, 


Reserve for income and excess profits taxes. 3,300,000 
STE, GENIE cansiecusccssuensncnseatoned 10,293,933 


MUUEE  Cocbactactucchstascocd urcoabauheeense somes $35,643,492 


9,466,117 
$24,175,031 








Many persons in Berlin have become blind through 
drinking a newly manufactured substitute for wine which 
is believed to contain poisonous drugs, says a German 
paper. Thirty persons have been arrested for manufactur- 
ing and selling “ersatz,” as it is called. 





The exports of camphor from Japan during the ten 
months from Jartuary 1 to October 31, 1917, were only 
2,777,854 kin, against 4,494,950 in the same time in 1916 
and 3,157,410 in 1915. The United States took 1,441,984 
kin in 1917 compared with 1,685,477 kin in 1916, and 
798,184 kin in 1915. 





The War Trade Board -has issued a general license 
through the customs service, authorizing the entry into the 
United States, without individual import license, of all 
commodities which were in transit on February 16, 1918, 
and for the importation of which an import license was un- 
necessary prior to the President’s proclamation of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1918 (effective Feb. 16, 1918). 





Announcement is made by the War Trade Board, Wash- 
ington, that the British Embassy have discontinued, from 
and after February 20, 1918, the practice of issuing letters 
of assurance for shipments from the United States to Ice- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and Greece, when such ship- 
ments are covered by United States export licenses is- 
sued on or after February 20, 1918. 
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Financial Notes 














The Union Carbide Company has declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 12. 





The Sherwin-Williams Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per 
cent. on the preferred stock. 





Linde Air Products Company has declared quarterly 
dividends of 2 per cent. on the common and 1% per 
cent. on the preferred stocks. 





The Chesebrcugh Manufacturing Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $3 per share 
and an extra dividend of 50c a share. 





The United Dyewood Corporation has declared the 
usual quarterly dividends of $1.50 a share on the com- 
mon and of $1.75 a share on the preferred stocks. 





The directors of the du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., (the old company) have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 144% on the preferned and 14% 
on the commor: stock, both payable May 1 to stock 
of record Feb. 28. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. declared the first 
quarterly dividend for the year.on the common stock 
of 414%, payable March 15 to stock of record February 
28. If this rate is continued for the year it will mean 
that the stock will remain on an 18% basis which was 
established last year. At the same time the company 
also declared the regular quarterly dividend of 14% 
on the debenture stock payable April 25 to stock of 
record April 10. 





The Grasselli Chemical Company, of Cleveland, O., 
has declared regular quarterly dividends of 1% per 
cent. on both the common and preferred stocks and 
an extra cash dividend of 1 per cent. on common stock, 
all payable March 30 to stock on record March 15. 
In March and June last year the company paid regu- 
lar cash dividends plus 3% per cent. extra in stock. 
In September regular cash dividends and 3% per cent. 
extra in stock was paid and in December a regular 
cash dividend and 4.15 per cent. extra in stock. 





EXPORTS TO HOLLAND AND SWEDEN 


The War Trade Board announces that it is now pre- 
pared to receive and consider applications for the ex- 
port to Holland and Sweden for domestic consumption 
of certain commodities which are not subject to the 
general rationing agreements now under discussion 
with these nations. Holland and Sweden have already 
concluded temporary agreements of a limited char- 
acter with the United States, and it is in view of this 
fact that this step, in which Great Britain and France 
join, has been taken. Among the articles for which 
applications for export licenses will be considered are: 

Amidol and substitutes, bromine, hydrobromic acid, 
sodium bromide, opium, alkaloids, ammonium com- 
pounds, ferric compounds, camomile, digitalis, nitrate 
of silver, synthetic drugs, viz: Salvarsan, kharsevan, 
arsenobillon, novocaine, eucaine, salicylic acid, acetyl- 
Salicylic acid; salt cake, flower seeds, except seeds 
which are producers of oil, surgical and medical ap- 
pliances other than appliances containing rubber. 
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Color Manufacturers Invite Competition 





Excluding Dealers from Association May 
Result In Larger Use of German Dyes 


ciation of America, held in this city in January, a 

situation has arisen which may cause the dis- 
ruption of the organization. Until a week ago it was 
thought that the matter of membership had been finally 
decided. When Chairman Frank Hemingway appointed the 
Committee on Permanent Organization, although 
composed largely of manufacturers, few thought there 
would be any serious complications concerning the 
questions to come before the meeting called for 
March 6. 

Instead, however, of following the original plans 
adopted at the January meeting, the Organization Com- 
mittee has seen fit to draw up a resolution asking the 
dealers to form a separate Association. This resolution 
came as a great surprise to the dealers who were pres- 
ent at the January meeting, and the local trade has 
expressed disapproval and pointed out that after the 
long debate on membership it was recommended by 
the committee and accepted by the meeting that there 
should be two classes of membership: Class A com- 
posed of those actually engaged in the manufacture of 
dyes and intermediates, who should hold the voting 
power, and Class B composed of dealers and agents 
for makers, having no voting power. The dealers feel 
that they have been eliminated by the representatives 
of two or three manufacturers. They maintain that 
in the open meeting the manufacturers expressed their 
desire to have the co-operation of the dealers and it 
appeared after the two days sessions that the matter 
was definitely and finally settled and that the Organiza- 
tion Committee would be ready to submit at the March 
meeting a Constitution and By-Laws, and that all would 
get down to actval work. 

In fairness to those dealers who come from distant 
points to attend the meeting, H. Gardner McKerrow, 
the organizer of the association, has sent a letter ex- 
plaining the situation. Whether or not the dealers will 
form a separate association is a matter of conjecture. 
There is a possibility that the dealers and smaller 
manufacturers will get together and form an associa- 
tion entirely independent of the larger manufacturers, 
or it is possible that the dealers will form an associa- 
tion of their own independent of all manufacturers. 
It is also stated that the larger manufacturers will 
withdraw from the Association entirely, and leave the 
new organization in the hands of the dealers and small 
manufacturers. It is hoped, however, that some com- 
promise will be reached whereby the Dyestuffs Asso- 
ciation of America will become a fact and formulate 
definite plans for the protection of American dyes after 
the war. 

The textile industry is taking unusual interest in 
the plans of the Dyestuffs Association because of the 
tariff issue. As pointed out by the Textile World Journal 
opposition of the dealers to a high tariff might 
bring results that would imperil the American dyestuffs 
industry by admitting German colors in competition 
with the products of American manufacturers. “We 
still hold to the opinion,” says the leading paper of 
the textile mills, “which was expressed at the time of 
the gathering in January, that the decision arrived at 
after a thorough discussion to have at least two classes 


S INCE the initial meeting of the Dyestuffs Asso- 


of members was a wise one and we go so far as to 
advocate that the consumer be represented at the coun- 
cils of the organization. 

“There would seem to be very logical reasons for 
this classification of the dyestuff industry in a trade 
body. In the first place and perhaps paramount is 
the argument tl:at this infant industry should stand 
as a unit in its desires for tariff protection. The Tariff 
Commission has asked for an expression of opinion as 
to its needs and unless there is a solid front presented 
to this governmental body and to Congress, we can 
foresee the same unfortunate results as occurred in 
certain other divisions of the textile industry when 
they appeared before congressional committees with 
no harmonious program but rather divided into separate 
and antagonistic camps. 

“That there will be a variance of opinion as to the 
necessities for tariff protection seems unquestioned, if 
the dyestuff manufacturer is to antagonize the dealer 
to the point of excluding him from any consideration 
of trade matters. It is possibly true that the larger 
manufacturers with their ample capital and resources 
will be able to get along without the dealer. But it 
does not seem as though this would be the case with 
the majority of medium sized and smaller producers. 
But if an attempt is made to eliminate the dealer in 
the scheme of distribution, it may very easily be fore- 
seen that the latter’s preference would be for the min- 
imizing of tariff protection in order that he may be 
able to obtain supplies from abroad upon which to 
make a living after the war. In developing antagonism 
to the plan of tariff protection as well as affording 
a basis for the introduction of German dyes into this 
country, there would seem to be a possibility of es- 
tablishing a competition with American dye products 
that is to be deplored. It may be possible that the 
American industry will be so entrenched by the time 
peace is declared that it will have no fear of a renewal 
of German competition, but at the same time it is 
hard to understand why any weapons should be need- 
lessly placed in the hands of the German dye manu- 
facturer for use against the American industry. 

“Of almost equal importance as a reason for includ- 
ing the dealers as well as consumers of dyestuffs in 
a trade organization representing the industry is the 
undeniable fact that trade disputes can be most ef- 
ficiently and effectually settled where all parties to 
the transaction are involved in their settlement. Ex 
parte decisions are not as a rule final and lead to fur- 
ther complications and unsettlement. This has been 
the experience of other branches of the textile in- 
dustry, and the tendency as well as the spirit of the 
times is toward co-operative handling of trade evils 
and abuses as well as disputed contracts, with the 
result that their settlement is invariably more satis- 
factory than under the old order of things.” 





The stock of opium in bond at New York on Febru- 
ary 1 was 10,339 pounds. 





A committee of the National Association of Window 
Glass Manufacturers has recommended that all fac- 
tories in the Pittsburgh district close during the week 
beginning March 16 for seven days. 





| 
| 
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‘The Business Outlook 


The Views of Representative Business Men On the Present 
Conditions and the Outlook for the Future in the 
Drug, Chemical and Dyestuffs Trades, 








Harry B. French, President, 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia— 


The existing volume of domestic business is very 
large. The difficulty in filling orders is very great, 
owing to the dislocation of transportation, which 
makes it necessary to carry in stock at least fifty 
per cent. more merchandise than in normal times 
for the same amount of business. 

Chemicals tend towards lower prices, subject to 
erratic excepticns. 

Crude drugs are growing scarcer and are tending 
to higher prices here. This applies both to imported 
crude drugs anc to indigenous drugs. Labor in this 
country will not-now spend its time in gathering cheap 
crude drugs. 

There is an increasing difficulty in the transaction of 
business, owing to the absorption by the Government 
in various capacities of skilled labor. In a complicated 
business like the drug business, requiring experience 
and training, such losses sa all houses have suffered 
through their trained subordinates going into the army 
or into other Government employ, are specially felt. 
All are now compelled to pay higher wages for very 
much less efficient labor. 

The gross prefits of business are constantly increas- 
ing, but it is always a question whether such gross 
profits have been increased sufficiently to cover the 
increased cost of doing business. In our own case, it 
was necessary during 1917 to make net 2 7/10c more 
on every dollar sold than in 1916. Before the war, this 
sum would represent a handsome dividend on our 
common stock. 

Competition is not now based on the price charged 
for merchandise but on service, that is on the ability 
of the distributor to fill orders sent in to him. This 
gives a great advantage to those who can obtain such 
financial suppor: as is necessary to carry the greatly 
increased stock required to meet this condition. It is 
the writer’s opinion that the conditions prevailing in 
business at this time will continue until the end of the 
war with all the principal tendencies accentuated,— 
namely, as time goes on there will be increased demand 
for capital in proportion to the amount of business 
transacted; increased difficulty with labor; .increased 
difficulty in obtaining gross profits sufficient to justify 
the increased ccst of doing business; and finally, in- 
creased difficulties in obtaining crude drugs. 

When it becomes apparent that peace is seriously 
discussed and that a settlement is near at hand, and 
more certainly so when peace is declared, every mer- 
chant will immediately discontinue all purchases that 
are possible. All manufacturers will at once begin 
trying to reduce their output to quantities limited 
strictly by orders on hand. Labor will become sus- 
picious, watchfu! and attentively on guard. The result 
will be that there will be a cessation of all business, 
excepting only that which results from the momentum 
already acquired, and so much as is necessary for the 
subsistence of the country. There will be a prompt 
and large decline in nearly all lines, though it must be 
borne in mind that on some products there may pos- 
sibly be a very great advance in prices. No cessation, 
however, of all activity except such as is absolutely nec- 
essary, will immediately enable transportation compan- 
ies to resume their former efficiency, nor permit the 
shipments of full cargoes from the various parts of the 
world, nor haster by one day the products of the earth. 
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While, therefore, all manufactured products may be 
subject to great declines in prices, with occasional spas- 
modic rallies, the crude products are not apt to be 
seriously affected. 

Again, the first violent convulsion in prices may be 
carried so far as to result in a rebound of considerable 
proportions and of some duration. -It is certain that 
all the nations of the world will, when peace is made, 
face the situation of bankruptcy on the part of most 
of the great nations of the world; a destruction of the 
fruits of the labors of the past generation to an in- 
calculable extent; to a new spirit diffused among the 
peoples of the world, not only justly demanding con- 
sideration and protection for every class, however, 
humble or helpless, but a cry from suffering and ig- 
norant men and women that those things should be 
given to them without effort on their part, that can 
only be acquired as the result of labor and self-control. 

We all, however, look hopefully to a solution of 
these great questions, believing as we do, that justice 
and right will always prevail, and so the world will 
gradually be rebuilt on a better and more permanent 
foundation, cemented by the acceptance by all classes 
of that Commandment requiring us—“To love our 
neighbor as ourself.” 





AMERICAN ‘PROCAINE’ REPLACES NOVOCAIN 


One of the first American-owned and controlled com- 
panies to receive a license for the manufacture of 
drugs formerly made in Germany was the Rector Chem- 
ical Company, No. 2 Rector street, New York, which 
holds license Ne. 5 for the manufacture of “Procaine,” 
the drug introduced by the Germans as “Novocain.” 
The German petent is set forth in the license. The 
manufacturing process has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission which will have supervision 
of samples, tests and.the price charged. The Farb- 
werke-Hoechst Company also holds a license for mak- 
ing “Procaine,” but neither that company nor H. A. 
Metz has any interest in the Rector Chemical Com- 
pany. A published statement that Mr. Metz owned 
the stock of the Rector Company was an error, it 
being the Farbwerke-Hoechst Company, only, in which 
Mr. Metz is interested. The two companies are com- 
petitors in the manufacture of “Procaine.” The name 
is a contraction of pro-cocaine, the drug being a sub- 
stitute for cocaine, as explained by Dr. Julius Stieglitz 
in an article in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association of Feb. 23, who announces that the Rector 
Chemical Company has had the assistance of Professor 
Bailey of the University of Texas in perfecting their 
manufacturing processes. 





The plant of the Rahway Chemical Company, at 
Rahway, N. J., was burned on Monday, March 4. The 
loss is estimated at $15,000. Irwin S. Joseph was the 
owner of the plant. 





Clayton Rockhill, senior member of the firm of Rock- 
hill & Vietor, died on Friday at his home No. 390 West 
End avenue, New York. Heart disease was the cause 
of his death. Mr. Rockhill was well known in es- 
sential oil, drug and chemical circles throughout the 
country. 





McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 91 Fulton street, New 
York, have ey increased their selling force by 
the addition of G. Dikeman, who for many years 
has been connected 3 one of the largest pharma- 
ceutical houses in the country. Mr. Dikeman, in his 
new connection, will handle exclusively jobbing and 
manufacturing trade, giving special attention to Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins specialties. 
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FEDERAL DYESTUFFS IN RECEIVERS HANDS 


Suit Brought in U. S, District Court in Tennessee to 
Foreclose Mortgage—Reorganization Plauned by 
Equitable Trust Interests—Letter to Notcholders 


Suit has been filed in the United States District 
Court of Tennessee for the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage under which the two-year first 6% notes of the 
Federal Dyestuft & Chemical Corporation were issued. 
The trustee under the terms of the mortgage has 
declared the principal due by reason of default in 
interest and receivers in foreclosure have been ap- 
pointed by the court. 

Samuel Armstrong, secretary of the noteholders’ 
protective committee, addressing the noteholders says 
that the committee felt that this course would not in- 
terfere with pending negotiations for a reorganization 
of the company. It was decided to take this action at 
a meeting of the committee held on February 12, as 
it was deemed advisable for the protection of the 
depositing noteholders in the event that nothing ma- 
terialized from pending negotiations, and meanwhile 
would enable the committee to assist in keeping the 
plant at Kingsport in operation. 

A large majority of the outstanding notes were de- 
posited with the committee within the time limits, ac- 
cording to Mr. Armstrong, but nevertheless the com- 
mittee has found it advisable to extend time for de- 
positing of additional notes to March 15. 

The import of the suit is said to be a determination 
on the part of the interests allied to the Equitable Trust 
Co. to effect a reorganization of the dye concern. The 
suit was brought for the committee of noteholders 
headed by A. W. Krech, president of the Equitable 
Trust Co. Notification to this effect has been sent 
out to the holders of the two-year 6% mortgage notes 
of the Federal company, of which there are $2,000,000 
outstanding. These notes fall due June 1, next, but 
the interest due Dec. 1, last, remains unpaid and the 
committee has therefore asked the trustee of the mort- 
gage to declare the principal of the notes due. 

Following is the letter sent out by the Krech com- 
mittee to the holders of the notes: 

“Since the sending out of the last circular letter of 
the committee, dated Dec. 19, 1917, the committee has 
been proceeding with the negotiations mentioned in 
that circular locking to a realization of the deposited 
notes. While these negotiations have proceeded favor- 
ably, various circumstances have occurred to delay 
their completion and at a meeting of the committee, 
held Feb. 12, it was determined that the committee 
ought to proceed without delay with a foreclosure of 
the mortgage. This course the committee felt would 
not interfere with the pending negotiations but would 
place the committee in a position where it could act 
more promptly and effectually for the protection of 
the depositing noteholders if the negotiations did not 
materialize and meanwhile would enable the committee 
more effectually to assist in keeping the plant operating 
as a going concern. 

“The committee, therefore, requested the trustee 
under the mortgage to declare the principal of the notes 
due on account of the defaults which have occurred, 
and to file a bill-at once for a foreclosure of the mort- 
gage and for the appointment of a receiver or receivers 
in foreclosure. The trustee acted promptly upon the 
request of the committee and has declared the prin- 
cipal of the notes due and has filed suit in the United 
States District Court in Tennessee for the foreclosure 
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of the mortgage, and -receivers—in.foreclosure have 
been appointed in that suit. 

“A large majority of all the outstanding notes were 
deposited with the committeé within the time limited 
by the committee’s circular of Dec. 19. The committee 
is, however, desirous that every noteholder should have 
an opportunity to participate in the benefits of its en- 
deavors, and in view of the situation outlined in this 
letter finds itself able to extend the time for the de- 
posit of additional notes to and including March 15, 
1918. 

“Holders whe have not yet deposited are urged not 
to delay in depositing their notes with the committee. 
* * * The committee will not attempt to act for 
stockholders who do not deposit with it.” 





W. C. King’s Trade Prophecy 





Warren C. King, president of the King Chemical 
Company of Pcund Brook, N. J., with offices at 72 
Front street, New York, believes the chemical and 
dyestuffs industries will continue to prosper after the 
war because of the great demand in the reconstruction 
of devastated countries in Europe. Whether or not 
there will be an industrial depression in the dye and 
chemical business when peace comes is a question that 
manufacturers throughout the country, and in New 
Jersey particularly, are asking themselves these days 
whenever the belief is expressed that the end of the 
war is not far off, Mr. King says in an article in the 
Newark Ledger. He adds: I believe, and this belief 
has been supported by many other business men, that 
our present prosperity will continue after the war if 
the proper tariff legislation is enacted so that our 
manufacturers will be protected against German com- 
petition. 

The plants that are now turning out sulphuric acid, 
which is one of the vital factors in the world conflict 
and without which the United States would be help- 
less, will continue producing this king of chemicals. 
There will be a wonderful demand for sulphuric acid 
to be used as fertilizer for the farms which are being 
neglected somewhat because the war has called a large 
number of tillers of the soil. 

If with peace the price of benzol drops markedly, 
the manufacturers of this fuel will find an open market. 
As the automobile industry grows the price of gasoline 
leaps. Once gasoline and benzol cost the same, the 
use of the latter as motor fuel will become general. 
Benzol would have been used as motor fuel ere now 
if it had not been for the prohibitive price. 

Now that the cost of erecting benzol plants has been 
written off by the profits that have been made through 
the installation of these establishments it will be 
possible, once the war is over, to sell benzol much 
more cheaply. 

Some people have an idea that as soon as the war 
is ended everything will be cheaper. I believe dif- 
ferently. Then will come a period of reconstruction. 
We shall be as prosperous as now. Prices will not 
drop in a day. The demand for labor will be as great 
as before. Thousands upon thousands of our workmen 
will depart for Europe to participate in the huge task 
of rehabilitation. It is difficult to conceive of the de- 
mand for our products. ~Machinery and building ma- 
terials are but a few of the things for which Europe 


‘will be clamoring. At the present time millions of 


people feel the lack of necessities. It will take some 
time to supply these necessities. Then will follow 
the call for luxuries. At the present time luxuries are 
unknown in many parts of the world. 





+ 
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Trade Notes && Personals 


New crop Russian cantharides was received in J,ondon 
recently. 











According to a report from Sacramento 5,000 acres will 
be devoted to the cultivation of castor beans in Califoraia 
this year. 


Exports of bitartrate of potash from Bordeaux to the 
United States in 1917 amounted to 2,101,771 pounds, 
against 1,056,421 in 1916. 


W. M. Brooks of Tampa, Fla., and J. B Porter of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., have purchased phosphate properties near 
Tampa for development. 

—— 


Castor beans value at $80,871 were exported from San- 
tos, Brazil, to the United States in 1917. This compares 
with exports valued at $9,184 in 1916. 


Shipments of mint oil from Japan during the ten months 
ended October 31, 1917, were 193,624 kin, against 334,669 in 
the same time last year and 295,802 in 1915. 


A shortage of 15 per cent. is estimated in the Greek 
olive oil crop for 1917. The official minimum price at 
Athens has been advanced from $1.76 to $2.08 per gallon. 


D-B-L Products Corporation, of Manhattan, celluloid, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. In- 
corporators, C. H. Louis, A. Burke, I. L. Ernst, No. 151 
West 86th street. 


’ 


January imports were valued at $235,000,000, an: increase 
of $7,000,000 over December, but exports showed a falling 
off of $80,000,000 from the very high figure of $584,006,00C 
recorded for December. 


De Foe Wilson, Ltd., of Toronto, has been incorporated 
with $40,000 authorized capital, to manufacture drugs, 
jewelry and hardware. The provisional directors are 
William N. De Foe, Howard B. Tisdale and Manuel N. 
De Foe. 


A general blanket license has been issued permitting, 
without individual import licenses, the importation of all 
commodities from Canada, with the exception of those 
mentioned in the President’s proclamation of November 28, 
1917, this to be in force until revoked by the Bureau of 
Imports. 


Many substitutes for weighting silk have beea suggested 
to take the place of tin tetrachloride, as it is estimated 
that 5,000 tons of tin are now used for this purpose an- 
nually. One writer suggests that experiments mighi be 
extended to complex salts such as phosphates or silico- 


phosphates. 


The Tennessee Manganese Company, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has increased its capital from $20,000 to $200,000, 
the additional capital to be used in extending its mining 
operations and in building a $100,000 manganese furnace, 
perhaps in Knoxville. The concern’s ore properties are in 
Servier County, on the east fork of the Pigeon River. 
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Crude Platinum Commandeered 


Germany is taking advantage of the peace negotia- 
tions with Russia to buy up every available ounce of 
platinum, according to advices received by the Ameri- 
can Government. Officials said that undoubtedly the 
Germans were badly in need of the platinum, but their 
intention, doubtless, also was to keep the United States 
and other Allies from obtaining the important metal. 
The Germans were said to be paying any prices asked 
without haggling. 

All crude and unworked platinum in the hands of 
importers, jobbers and wholesalers has been com- 
mandeered by the American Government. 

In requisitioning only the crude and unworked 
platinum, Government officials said they obtained for 
national purposes the greatest part of the metal now 
in this country, for the amount distributed to jewelers 
and dentists is comparatively small. The War Com- 
mittee of the jewelry trade has been asked to ascertain 
how much is now in the hands of manufacturing jewel- 
ers and if necessary they will be asked to surrender 
it. There is no intention of commandeering manufac- 
tured platinum. 

A census of the available platinum is being made, 
and until it is finished officials will not know how much 
of the metal is on hand. The largest importation in 
recent years was 22,000 ounces collected in Russia by 
an American lieutenant attached to the Embassy at 
Petrograd and brought to this country for Govern- 
ment purposes. A tentative price of $90 an ounce 
was fixed for that consignment. It is selling in the 
market around $108 an ounce. 

The United States alone uses in normal times about 
165,000 ounces of platinum and produces only about 800 
ounces annually, according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Only about 5,000,000 ounces have been 
produced in the world to date of which 1,000,000 ounces 
has been used in jewelry, 1,000,000 ounces in dental 
work and the remainder for scientific purposes. It is 
an essential in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, a 
constituent of explosives, and in the composition of 
delicate gun mechanisms. 

Over 30 dredges were at work in 1916, in California 
and Oregon, and during that year 710 ounces of crude 
platinum were produced. By careful experiment one 
dredge operator estimated that his dredge has been 
losing 434 ounces of platinum a month. A dredge work- 
ing in more favorable ground probably loses less, but 
the losses seem to have been studied in detail at only 
a few localities. 

Commandeering will be carried out through the War 
Department. The world supply of the metal is com- 
paratively small and production has shown a steady 
decline since the war began. Internal troubles in 
Russia virtually have eliminated the world’s chief source 
of supply. 





OLIVE IL TRADE ORGANIZED 


The olive oil trade was organized, last week, at a 
meeting at 45 Broadway attended by about 75 dealers 
and importers. Edgar H. Laing was appointed chair- 
man. The object of the meeting, as explained in a 
letter sent by the War Trade Board to the trade was 
to gain information concerning supplies. 

The chairman appointed the following committee to 
bring the association before the trade at large: M. B. 
Snevily, chairman; Sigmund Krauter, Mr. Caragol, Mr. 
O’Hara and E. H. Laing. The meeting adjourned 
until Wednesday next at the Produce Exchange, when 
the permanent committee will be formed. 
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Manufacturers in the United States Constructing the 
Best Containers Sent Overseas by any Country— 
Engineers Employed to Perfect Methods 


Cost and excellence of packing is regarded as of 
so great importance in the export business of America’s 
leading petroleum companies that in its great tide- 
water refineries there is included an integrated me- 
chanical packing establishment, scientifically designed 
and constructed for the purpose, according to a writer 
in The Americas, issued by the National City Bank 
of New York. 

Rough lumber in standard sizes is fed into machinery 
at one side of this packing-shed. Ready-made tin con- 
tainers are put upon mechanical conveyors at another 
place. Without a touch of a man’s hands, except on 
controlling devices, the cans are carried to a machine 
that fills them with oil, the boards are cut to pieces 
of just the right size, the cans and the boards meet and, 
wholly by machine, the wooden crate is built around 
the can; then the filled package is mechanically con- 
veyed along to the hold of a ship or to a storage dock. 
The tin container, the lumber, the nails, the packing 
machinery, all were the subject of careful engineering 
design, for the purpose of obtaining strength, stability, 
lightness and at a minimum cost. 

The vogue of the sealed carton, as mechanically filled 
and wrapped by our leading sugar company, mechan- 
ically wrapped bread and other foods, and the wonder- 
fully deft machinery by which small objects—candies, 
etc.—are wrapped with speed impossible to manual 
handling. These are applications of scientific packing 
for special purposes other than economy, though the 
skill of the engineer is called upon to make the pack- 
ing as economical as possible under given conditions. 
The employment of scientifically designed packages, 
however, simply as good, cheap packing, is increasing 
every day, and whether a manufacturing corporation 
has its own engineers keep a live lookout for a new 
idea that will cheapen production in this particular, or 
whether some one of the many concerns now devoting 
much enterprise to the specialty of producing wood, 
metal or paper containers furnishes_the engineer to 
design the receptacle, it amounts to the same thing, 
an application of high technical skill in the packing 
stage of complete manufacture of American products. 

A manufacturer in the Middle West markets a rather 
complicated electrical machine for household use. It 
requires careful packing. A concern in the same State 
has designed for him a double box of stout corrugated 
paper which, with a filling of excelsior, makes a pack- 
age that can be bumped about without breakage. These 
single packages are sent by express in absolute safety. 
For export shipment four to ten of the packages are 
fitted into a well-constructed wooden case, designed 
by another packing-box concern with a special view to 
Overseas transportation. Both of these kinds of pack- 
ages are manufactured in large quantity, on contract, 
according to carefully-computed specifications, at costs 
which the manufacturer figures in as part of his ex- 
pense of production. This is typical of a very large 
business done in standardized special packings done 
by manufacturers of containers and packing materials 
in this country. 





The Anthony-Hammond Chemical Works, 21 Park Row, 
New York, has filed notice of an increase in its capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $250,000. 
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Books of Trade Interest 


PRINCIPLES OF OCEAN TRANSPORTATION by Emory 
B, Johnson, Ph.D., Sc.D., and Grover G. Heubner, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co., $2.50. 


An exhaustive treatment of ocean transportation 
from both its historical and economic sides written by 
two recognized authorities, is a book of timely interest 
to manufacturers and jobbers interested in foreign 
trade, and while busy men might be daunted by the 
substantial bulk of this volume, still its contents will 
more than justify a careful reading. To the reader 
of practical bent the historical portions, interesting as 
they are, will appeal the least, but there is a goodly 
mass of important information for shippers in the 
chapters on trade routes. The section on ocean trans- 
portation service is a guide to the inexperienced ex- 
porter, treating exhaustively the various types of ocean 
carriers and of service, and the whole question of 
marine insurance. 

Most interesting of all sections to the shipper are 
those treating of the organization of the steamship 
companies (especially on the subject of pools and 
tariffs conferences) and on the government regulation 
and aid to ocean commerce. Contrariwise, these most 
interesting sections will appear to experienced shippers 
the most unsatisfactory, for it is about these subjects 
that the strongest opinions are held. The authors in 
their attempt to be fair to all sides often stand so 
straight they lean backwards. But it was their obvious 
intention to present facts not opinions, and they have 
written a compendium on ocean transportation that 
can be read with great profit by every exporter. 














DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY by Henry C. Adams, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 


There is a business use for the principles of econ- 
omics, and this little book by the Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Michigan is admirably 
adapted for the uses of the business man. It is in- 
tended primarily for the college student, but it bears 
few of the ear marks of the ordinary text book. It 
lays down the foundations of the science of economics, 
but the materials that it uses are those of the practical 
world of business. Explanations are all in the terms 
of industry and trade. It is the fashion for executives 
to talk glibly ot supply and demand, economic factors 
of land, labor and capital, the industrial revolution, 
economic motives, systems of exchange, the laws of 
price, etc., etc., and there is no doubt that many of the 
big men of practical affairs have a sound knowledge 
of the economics. But neither is there doubt that others 
use these terms without a proper understanding of 
their meaning.” This handy little book can correct this 
error, and what is more important will give its readers 
a comprehensior of the basic foundations upon which 
all business is building. 





The Canadian Advisory Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, a body of experts organized under 
government auspices to promote industrial development and 
the utilization of national resources, has granted a sum 
for the carrying out of an investigation as to the waste of 
sulphite liquor by the Canadian pulp mills, and the feas- 
ibility of its being utilized as a by-product. The Council 
also has under consideration the waste of ammoniacal 
liquor from gas works, and its utilization for the manu- 
facture of ammonia as a fertilizer. 
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The Foreign Markets 








MAY CLOSE THE PORT OF LONDON 


British Shipping Controller Planning to Defiect Trade 
to Ports in the West of England—Sudden Demand 
for Scarce Drugs—Price Changes of the Week 

(Special Cable to Druc AND CHEMICAL MarKETS) 


Lonpon, March 5.—Several products, such as acetanilid, 
hexamine, tannic acid and agar agar, which had become 
almost dormant and were for long available at prices be- 
low actual lay-down cost, have suddenly experienced a 
demand out of all proportion to present stocks and the 
prominence given to them in our trade journals has 
accelerated the recent rapid advance. It is a peculiar 
feature of our drug trade and not one that redounds 
altogether to its credit or intelligence that repeated warn- 
ings of scarcity pass unheeded until either stock-takings 
disclose an urgent want or drug club confabs suggest 
pressing attention when buyers suddenly enter the mar- 
ket like a flock of sheep with the inevitable result. 

The recent unexpected arrivals of Russian products 
included cantharides and ergot of rye. The political 
horizon in the northwest of Russia although as uncer- 
tain as ever, rather favors the prospect of increased 
exports from the Northern ports as the Spring advances. 
Exports from London to the Russian market, however, 
are scarcely likely to be resumed until our traders are 
paid the full amounts of their pro-forma invoices in 
Sterling in advance of shipment. The experiences of 
last year on the collapse of the Russian exchange and 
prohibition of remittances have left painful impressions in 
many quarters which will take time to obliterate. 

Widely published statements have recently appeared in 
the press that the Government intended to close the port 
of London to commerce and as these reports will without 
doubt have obtained currency in the United States, it is 
important to point out that a dementi has just been elicit- 
ed from the Shipping Controller. During an interview he 
explains that while ‘t may not be necessary to take 
such drastic steps at present, a certain amount of de- 
flection of shipping to other English ports, preferably 
Western, is contemplated, according to the exigencies 
of the war. In this connection, it is interesting to report 
that outward sailings to New York and other North 
American ports have been fairly regular so that we are 
at the moment free from the delays resulting from the 
congestion of traffic announced as prevalent in New York. 

Cables from New York recommend our importers to 
apply to cur Shipping Controller here for shipping per- 
mits for space which should accompany orders placed 
with American manufacturers. This doubtless applies to 
British steamers only, as we understand an American 
commission has been formed to regulate rail and shipping 
by diverting consignments to other ports to relieve the 
present pressure in New York. 

The feature of the market has been the persistent 
upward price movement and firm condition in all lines. 
Camphor was advanced 3d today. Bromides are ma- 
terially dearer owing to scarcity. Acetanilid is 5s 3d 
per pound. 

_ Cocoa butter, male fern, arrowroot, honey, the ben- 
zoates, tamarinds, lithium carbonate, cascara sagrada 
and tannic acid are higher. 

There is a decidedly firmer tone in chloral hydrate, 
phenacetin, Japan wax and oil of cajuput. 

Antimony, aspirin and salicylic acid are lower. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS STEADY IN LONDON 


London mail advices give February prices of coal-tar 
products as follows: 

London pitch is steady, but makers are hardly as 
firm in their ideas. Provincial rates are well main- 
tained. There is very little to be said now about sul- 
phate. Apparently there is no prospect of general ex- 
port trade this year, although occasional lots are spared 
by the Government, no doubt with some special political 
or industrial end in view. The agricultural demand (at 
the favorable fixed prices) cannot be fully satisfied, 
and this, in view of the prices of other artificial fer- 
tilizers, is an inevitable result of fixing the price far 
below the competitive value of the article. 

Closing prices were: Pitch—F. o. b. London, 45s to 
47s per ton; f. o. b. East Coast, 21s to 23s per ton; 
f. o. b. West Coast, 22s to 24s per ton. Benzol—Ninety 
per cent., ls per gallon, nominal; 50 per cent., ls per 
gallon, nominal. Toluol, 2s 4% per gallon. Crude, 
60-65 per cent. benzol, 10%d per gallon. Solvent 
naphtha, 4s to 4s 6d per gallon. Heavy naphtha, 2s 
9d to 3s 3d per gallon. Naphthalene, £30 to £35 per 
ton. Tar—London, 30s to 35s per ton; Midlands, 25s 
to 26s per ton; North, 26s to 27s per ton. Creosote— 
London, 444d and 4%4d per gallon; North, 334d and 4d. 
Heavy oils, 4d to 4%d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent. 
crude, 3s 6d to 3s 9d. Cresylic acid, 2s 4d to 2s 6d 
per gallon. Anthracene, 3d per unit. 





AMERICAN BANK OPENS IN BATAVIA 


Announcement has been made that the International 
Banking Corporation of New York has opened a branch 
office for general banking business in Batavia. This 
institution has been doing business in Manila and 
Singapore for some years, but this is the first time 
that any American concern has established direct con- 
nections with the Dutch possessions. Conditions aris- 
ing from the war and the establishment of Dutch trans- 
Pacific steamship lines giving reasonably direct con- 
nections between the Pacific coast of the United States 
and Batavia and Soerabaia, have tended to increase the 
importance of our trade with these countries. 





THOMAS TYRER DEAD 


Thomas Tyrer, head of the house of Thomas Tyrer 
& Company, Ltd., of London, is dead at the age of 76. 
He was widely known as one of the most eminent 
pharmacists in the British Isles. The present position 
of prominence held by the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try throughout Europe and the United States is due in 
great part to the efforts of Mr. Tyrer. 





Nitrate of scda to the amount of 75,953 bags arrived 
at Liverpool on February 7. 





The Productive Industry Department of the Japanese 
Government is studying how to maintain a steady sup- 
ply of ore with which to keep the zinc refineries sup- 
plied, The output of ore-in Japan is 50,000 tons, while 
the consumption of the refineries is 300,000 tons per 
year. During the last two years zinc ore and zinc 
concentrates hzve been imported into-Japan from 
Australia, China, Burma, Indo-China and Vladivostok. 
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Arbitrary Raising of Freight Rates and War Risk 

Insurance Upsets Cost Calculations—Trade Restric- 

tions Tending Toward a Deadlock in Drug Business 
(Special Correspondence) 


London, Feb. 26—The increasing restrictions to 
trade on both sides of the Atlantic are rapidly tending 
in the direction of a deadlock. It is, however, far more 
easy today to sell for export than it is to purchase 
from abroad. In the latter case it seems to be out of 
the question for us to promptly fix a lay-down cost. 
Freight rates previously ascertained by cable at time 
of purchase are found to be arbitrarily raised on ship- 
ment by 30% to 50%. War risk premiums have varied 
to a similar extent according to the steamer’s flag and 
the extra charges incurred by changed and distant port 
of discharge, not to mention the prolonged delays, pre- 
clude the possibility of fixing a fair competitive price 
until the goods have actually arrived and the total 
charges can be ascertained. 

The New Yerk importer from this market, on the 
other hand, is ir, a decidedly better position. The two 
or three weeks required here to obtain export licenses 
should suffice to enable the London exporter to ar- 
range all matters down to actual shipment. Freights, 
war risk and marine premiums have scarcely varied 
during the last three months and with the exception 
of dock charges, which were raised 30% at the New 
Year, the basis of the lay-down cost in New York dur- 
ing that period holds good today. 

It may be here remarked that the term “f. o.b.” is 
never used here as applying to delivery “on cars” at 
the docks, but exclusively to free on board export 
steamer. Since the war, all charges for demurrage, 
rent and transfer haulage incurred through shipping 
congestion and consequent delays have been and are 
held to. be payable by the shipper under “f. o. b.” 
terms and in conformity with international usage in 
peace times payment cannot be enforced until shipment 
has been duly effected and B/L presented. Further, 
as regards “c. i. f.” transactions it is held that the cost 
of. marine insurance is included, but the war risk 
premium is payable by the buyer unless otherwise spe- 
cifically arranged. 

It is to be heped that market conditions will soon 
again permit the general resumption of “c. i. f.” trans- 
actions for there is abundant evidence that the method 
of offering goods on these terms is far more attractive 
and acceptable to the buyer and is attended with greater 
success to the. seller who adopts it than to his com- 
petitor, who, with his easily quoted f. o. b. price leaves 
all the arithmetic for his customer’s special delectation. 

Prices in the London drug market are on the fol- 
lowing basis for spot goods and to arrive: 

Apomorphia has considerably advanced and 70s per 
0z. is now the lowest quotation. 

Scammony resin in sympathy with restricted sup- 
plies.of Mexican root is dearer at 9s per lb., powder 
9s 6d per lb. 

Agar agar No. 1 strip is in active demand for forward 
shipment at 2s 8d per Ib. c. i. f. spot sales have been 
reported at 3s 2d to 3s 3d as to quality. 

Bromides are in demand and a good deal of un- 
certainty exists as to future supplies. The potash salt 
is scarce but soda is more freely offered. 

Camphor, Japanese refined slabs are reported sold 
to arrive at 3s 9d for February-March shipment, c. i. f. 

Camphor Oil Japanese, is apparently not offered 
forward, and spot has advanced to 115s per cwt. 

Cocoa Butter is a trifle dearer at 1s 9d per Ib. 

Hexamine 6s 3d per Ib. 
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Sodium Benzoate is offered, as to quality strictly 
B. P., at 21s 9d per lb. Makers are sold out for March 
and the output is restricted through scarcity of raw 
material. 

Cascara Sagrada, owing to falling off in shipments 
is in more active demand and is held at from 110s to 
115s as to age and quality. 

Salicine is nominally quoted at the higher figure 
of 40s, but makers decline to book orders except for 
practically retail quantities. 

Bismuth preparations were advanced this week in 
sympathy with the metal and now stand: Subnitrate, 
13s 2d per Ib. (1s 8d up); Carbonate, 13s 6d per Ib. (1s 
8d up); Salicylate, 15s 8d per Ib. (1s 2d up). 

Acid, Benzoic (from Toluol) 26s per Ib. 

Sugar of Milk now 315s per cwt. 

Cream of tartar 98/99% powder 375s per cwt. 

Acetanilid, the demand is increasing and holders ask 
5s to 5s 3d per lb. as to quantity. 

Hypophosphites, 6d per lb. dearer; Potash, 6s 3d 
per lb.; Soda, 3s 10d per Ib.; Lime, 3s 7d per lb. 

Acid, tartaric, 3s 4d per Ib. 

Menthol is cheaper at 12s 9d per Ib. spot. 

Mint Oil, Japanese, easier at 3s 3d per Ib. 

Saccharin is an undecided market and has the ap- 
pearance of crumbling away. Values are purely a 
matter of negotiation and bids are invited. 

Quinine: A limited business only is passing @ 3s 
4d to 3s 5d per oz. 


Drug & Chemical Now 


Perfumeries valued at $179,410 cleared from this port 
during December for various foreign countries. 

















Stein, Hall & Co. of Manhattan, chemicals, have 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $2,000,000. 





Suffern & Co., now located at No. 90 Wall street, 
have leased for a long term of years, the entire thir- 
teenth floor at No. 135 Broadway. 





Exports of crude iodine from Japan for the first ten 
months of 1917 amounted to 28,348 kin. against 1,701 
in the same time in 1916 and 3,551 in 1915. 





A bill is before the House to make available for 
hospital use the opium seized by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. There is about $300,000 worth on hand at 
the present time. 





The Croton Color and Chemical Company of Croton, 
Westchester County, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $150,00C by H. P. Ihrig, E. R. Voltmer, F. C. 


Schmitz, 31 Union Square. 





The Josiah Smith Phenyle Company of Yonkers, 
soaps, paints and insecticides, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000. Incorporators, H. Raynes, 
J. R. and F. M. Robertson, Yonkers. 





The Chemical Company of America is manufactur- 
ing a product which is called aerolacq. It is used to 
cover the wings of aeroplanes, making them non-com- 
bustible, and they claim that machines covered with 
aerolacq cannot burn. It has been submitted to the 
Government for tests. 
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Business Brevitties 











The Sun Company, Marcus Hook, Pa., has taken 
bids for the construction of a new two-story brick 
addition, about 35 x 45 feet, to its oil manufacturing 
plant. 


The Peter Wood Dyeing Company, Worcester, Mass., 
has recently acquired the plant and property of the 
Thibert Manufacturing Company, Millbury, Mass., for 
extensions. 


The Chemical Production Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.,:is making rapid progress in the construction of 
a new plant at Owens Lake, to be devoted to the 
production of soda ash. 


The Knox & Morse Company, 96 High street, Boston, 
Mass., has awarded a contract to Edward B. Smith, 23 
Auburn street, Waltham, for the construction of a 
new chemical shop, about 25 x 30 feet, at 41 Everett 
street, Allston. 


The Gray Industrial Laboratories, Elizabeth, N. J., 
have been incorporated with a capital of $125,000 to 
engage in the treatment of chemicals. Frank A. Urner, 
Thomas T. Gray and Frank B. Mason, all of Elizabeth, 
are the incorporators. 


The Gorgas-Pierie Manufacturing Company, 126 East 
Allen street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of seed 
oils, has awarded a contract for the construction of a 
new three-story brick addition, about 55 x 75 feet, to 
cost $15,000. 


The Stubner Chemical Works, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture chemicals and allied products. M. M. 
Clancy, C. L. Rimlinger and C. M. Egner, Wilmington, 
Del., are the incorporators. 


The William A. Webster Company, McCall Building, 
Memphis, Tenn, has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a new plant, about 150 x 165 feet, to be 


devoted to the manufacture of phmarmaceuticals. 
structure is estimated to cost $50,000. 


The 


The Van Iderstine Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
is having plans prepared for the construction of a 
new addition to its taHow manufacturing plant at New- 
town Creek, to cost about $5,000. Edward Hahn, 
Bridge Plaza, Long Island City, is architect. 


The American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, O., 
has taken out a building permit for the construction 
of two new one-story additions to comprise a benzol 
plant, about 95 x 110 feet, at Campbell Road, S. E., 
and a new storage building, about 40 x 145 feet, to 
cost $57,000 and $15,000 respectively. 


The Tennessee-Illinois Phosphate Company, Center- 
ville, Tenn., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$200,000 to develop 300 acres of phosphate land. The 
new company is planning for the construction of a 
large plant for the mining, milling and refining of 
phosphate. Harry Stotler, M. Pulverman and D. M. 
Parkhill, all of Benton, Ill., are the incorporators. 
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Saccharin Prices Lower 


After soaring to a high price level of $42 to $45 a 
pound, a few mcnths ago, saccharin in job lot quan- 
tities may now be bought for $18-$20 a pound. The 
principal reason given by first hand dealers for such: 
a marked fluctuation is the collapse of Russia. With 
sugar reported to be selling at 70 cents a pound in 
that country, Russia had contracted for large quanti- 
ties of saccharin as a substitute. In anticipation of 
large profits, active speculation was started here, with 
the result that the price of saccharin was boosted 
beyond what could be justified even by the large ex- 
port demand. During the early days of last November, 
the price had been pushed up beyond the $40 a pound 
mark. 

With the collapse of stable government in Russia, 
however, and the resulting disorganization in the mili- 
tary and financial situation of the country, large quan- 
tities of saccharin which were being held here for spec- 
ulative purposes had to be thrown on the open market 
and prices began to slide. December quotations had 
come down to $35; by the close of January, saccharin 
could be bought for $25; and when February ended, 
the price had receded to $20 a pound. 

At present, with the speculative element largely elim- 
inated, the market is assuming a normal tone with in- 
dications for firm prices. With the Government in 
the market for large quantities of toluol, the scarcity 
of raw materials makes supplies somewhat uncertain. 
One large manufacturer is reported to be making his 
saccharin contracts only with the proviso that he should 
not be held for delivery on date specified if toluol be- 
comes unobtainable in the open market because of 
Government purchases. 





PLANS FOR MAKING POISON GAS 


There will soon be in operation at Baltimore a great 
plant for the manufacture of apparatus by means of 
which chlorine gas is made easily and at small cost. 
The large quantity of this apparatus indicates that the 
United States Government expects to supply our 
soldiers in France and Flanders with the necessary 
mechanism by means of which, upon tffe instant al- 
most, substantially unlimited supplies of chlorine gas 
can be secured. 

That the United States intends fully to match, if 
not to surpass, the capacity of Great Britain and France, 
in the manufacture of poison gas has been made evi- 
dent by negotiations which have been carried on re- 
cently by the Government, says a writer in the Wall 
Street Journal, who cites incidents ‘confirming his 
statement. 

In the first place, there is a certain factor or apparatus 
essential to the making of chlorine gas and agents 
of the War Department were in negotiation a few 
weeks ago with the manufacturers of this apparatus, 
whose plants are located at Niagara Falls. The Gov- 
ernment’s representatives said that there was immedi- 
ate need of some 4,000,000 pieces of this apparatus. 
They were told that so great an amount as this could 
not be manufactured within the time set by the Gov- 
ernment unless certain restrictions upon the use of 
electric power at Niagara Falls were removed. Within 
a week these restrictions were removed. Furthermore, 
the Government authorities were told that in order to 
manufacture this apparatus. it was necessary to speed- 
ily secure a commodity which could not be obtained 
unless the Government gave priority orders to the man- 
agers of a great manufacturing plant, whereby these 
managers would be able to turn out at an early day 
the needed commodity. This priority order was at 
once given. 
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GOVERNMENT FIXES PRICE OF ARSENIC 





In Wholesale Lots Trade Agrees to Sell at Nine Cents 
a Pound—One-Half Cent to be Added on Small 
Quantities—Affects Insecticide Prices. 


The United States Food Administration has fixed the 
price of white arsenic at 9 cents a pound. The price 
applies to carload lots, a margin of an additional half 
cent being allcowed on smaller quantities. The new 
price will extend only to new business, and is intended 
to meet the situation presented by the coming season. 

The new price, as compared with that prevailing dur- 
ing the last season, represents a cut of more than a 
third, the average charge by producers a year ago 
being in the neighborhood of 14c to 16c a pound. The 
Food Administration determined upon the 9c level only 
after consultation with trade interests, and it is stated 
on the highest authority that all producers have agreed 
to maintain and, if possible, augment their output. 

Further action on arsenic will, it is believed, prob- 
ably fall within the province of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, in whose jurisdiction the control of insecti- 
cides more properly belongs than in that of the Food 
Administration. No intimation exists at this time that 
additional steps will be needed as the general sentiment 
appears to be that the naming of a price on white 
arsenic will automatically control the prices of the large 
range of insecticides of which it is the principal in- 
gredient. 

The letter to the trade follows: 

“To all producers of white arsenic: 

“As a guidance to you in determining the amount 
of profit to be taken on sales of arsenic products in 
order that prices charged should not be oxorbitant, I 
wish to state that the Food Administration will con- 
sider any price in excess of— 

“Nine cents per pound delivered at any point in the 
United States for arsenious oxide or white arsenic 
containing not less than 99 per cent. As,O,, or 

“A price per pound delivered at any point in the 
United States for arsenious oxide containing less than 
99 per cent. As,O,;, equal to the value cf the As,O, 
contained therein at the rate of nine. cents a 
pound for such As,O,, and sales of such products 
shipped in less than carload lots at prices which ex- 
ceed the above by more than one-half cent per pound, 
would under the present war conditions return to you 
an unreasonable profit, and such sales would, therefore, 
constitute a viclation of General Rule 4 and Special 
Rule 2, governing licensees manufacturing while 
arsenic. 

“The Food Administration will not for the present 
interfere with the filling of contracts entered into 
before the receipt of this notice, at prices higher than 
those aforesaid. 

“This conclusion has been reached after a careful 
consideration of the interests of both manufacturer and 
consumer. The advantages of stabilized market con- 
ditions are fully realized, and while the point which 
the Food Administration now takes is based on existing 
conditions, there is little likelihood of this point being 
changed in the near future in the absence of a radical 
change in the situation.” 

The leading firms and companies in the trade are: 
Edward Hill’s Sons & Co., 64 Wall street; Harshaw, 
Fuller & Goodwin, Cleveland, Ohio.; Chipman Chemi- 
cal Engineering Company, 95 Liberty street; United 
States Smelting Company, 120 Broadway; United 
Smelting, Mining & Refining Company, 120 Broadway; 
Anaconda Mining Company, 42 Broadway; American 
Smelting & Refining Company, 121 Broadway, and the 
American Metals Company, 61 Broadway. 
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New. Incorporations 


Stein, Hall & Co., Manhattan, capital $2,000,000. 
W. S. Goldfrank, W. E. Mann, J 
street, New York City. 


Josiah Smith Paanzie Co., Yonkers, N. Y., capital as > Soaps, 
~~ and + om es. H. Raynes, J. R. and F. M. Robertson, 
onkers, N. Y. 


Croton Color and Chemical Co., Croton, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
capital $150,000. H. P. Ihrig, E. R. Voltmer, F. C. Schmits, 31 
Union uare, New York City. 


The American Cellutoz and Chemical Mfg. Co, capital $25,000,000. 
Henry Bigham, New York City, Frank C. Welles, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Oscar R. Houston, Great Neck Station, N. Y 


International Drug and Chemical Corporation, Dover, Del., capital 
1,500,000. To manufacture drugs, chemicals, ctc. C. L. Rimlinger, 
. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong, Wilmington, Del. 

Smith Drug Company, Pittsburg, Pa., capital $300,000. To deal in 
and with drugs, chemicals, etc. A. A. Alles, Pittsburg; Adam 
J. Barthell, W. L. Smith, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Pinko-Laxin Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., capital $5,000. To manu- 
facture and deal in chemicals and drugs. Emil P. Juengel, William 
Demko and others. 


F. and G. Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., capital $5,000. 
~ Lashowsky, M. J. and H. Lesser, 277 Pennsylvania Ave., Brook- 
ya, N. Y¥. 











Chemicals. 
. C. Guggenheimer, 27 William 


Kley, Inc., Manhattan, capital $12,000. Chemicals, drugs and glues. 
F. Jarrigeon, E. Kley, P. R. Debracke, 6 West 66th street, New York. 

Globe Fur Dressing and Dyei Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., capital 
$10,000. L. Prenda, P. Tihany, J. Rudberg, 123 Pulaski street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cooks Falls Dye Works, Manhattan, capital $30,000. A. and H. 
and W. Hine, 511 8th street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Liberty Pyrite Corp., Dover, Del., capital $1,025,000. C. L. Rim- 
linger, M. M. Clancy, F. A. Armstrong, all of Wilmington, Del. 

D-B-L. Products Corp., Manhattan, capital $150,000. Celluloid. 
& H. Louis, A. Burke, I, L. Ernst, 151 West 86th street, New York 
ity. 

Petroleum Production Co. of America, Dover, Del., capital $500,- 
000. R. B. Marshall, St. Louis, Mo., Anna Thurstup Chicago; 
Marion Luce, Oak Park, Il, 


Krayer Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., capital $5,000. Dr. Stephen 
E. Krayer, A. Krayer, H. Jacobs, Clarence S. Meyer, all of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Capital Increases—National Aniline and Chemical Co., Manhat- 
tan, stated capital to $25,504,650 and shares to 631,237. 

Tee Dental and Toilet Products Corp., Manhattan, from $125,000 
to ,000,000. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp., Manhattan, stated capital to 
$4,500,000; number of shares first preferred to 10,000 at $100 each; 
30,000 shares second preterred, $100 each, and 100,000 shares com- 
mon stock, no par value. 

Authorizations—Odorless Fertilizer Mfg. Co., Del., 25,000 shares 
$100 each; active capital $10,000. Representative J. H. Kershaw, 
150 Broadway, New York City. 

The Glidden Co., Ohio; paints, varnishes avd_vils. $2,500,000. 
Representative, C. I. Phillips, 636 West 34th street, New York City. 





CHINA’S SALT AND SUGAR INDUSTRIES 


Dr. H. K. Richardson and Prof. Clinton Laird lec- 
tured at the Chemists’ Club, on Friday evening, March 
1, on China’s industries. Dr. Richardson gave a de- 
scription of the salt industry in a large city in China. 
He said that in this territory about 75 square miles in 
area, there were between 5,000 and 10,000 wells produc- 
ing a brine which was about 5-10 of 1 per cent. salt. He 
then described the method of bringing this liquid to 
evaporating stations by means of hollow bamboo pipe 
lines. He also took occasion to mention that there were 
1,000,000 persons resident in that city and that it was 
the busiest town he had ever seen outside of Chicago. 

Prof. Laird stated there were two kinds of industries 
in China today, the modern foreign industries and the 
ancient Chinese trades. Regarding the former he said 
that the second largest sugar refinery in the world was 
located at Hong Kong, which has been somewhat in- 
fluenced by the British Government. He described a 
few of the Chinese industries. The most interesting 
was that of the making of Chinese rise wine, which 
Professor Laird said was not really a wine but a dis- 
tilled liquor, varying in alcoholic strength from 20 to 
45 per cent. 
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DEMAND STEADY AND PRICES FIRM 
Shortage in Coal-Tar Crudes and Intermediates Re- 
stricts Trading—Tendency of Prices is Upward— 
Speculation in Benzol and Prices Higher 


The demand has been steady during the week and 
where price changes have occurred the tendency has 
been upward. Trading in crudes and imtermediates 
has been restricted owing to shortage of supplies. The 
stocks that are imported, such as divi divi, gambier 
and logwood, are in moderate quantity on spot and 
prices for spot and nearby are firm. Importers say 
that the movement of stocks from primary points has 
not improved. 

Although there are large quantities of benzol avail- 
able on the open market, the condition has improved 
and in some quarters slightly higher prices are heard. 
It is said that dealers are now doing considerable 
speculation in benzol because of better inquiry. Trad- 
ing in flake naphthalene has been confined to small lots 
and these parcels have brought high prices. Large 
quantities of an off grade of naphthalene are available 
in the New York market, but this material is not at- 
tracting much attention from users. Prices named on 
both phenol ard toluol continue nominal as it cannot 
be learned that any large quantities are obtainable. 
The movement of xylol to consumers has been fairly 
brisk and prices have held firm at unchanged levels. 

With the exception of naphthionic and sulphanilic 
acids the important intermediates have been in good 
demand. For spot aniline oil and salts, holders of 
large stocks have again advanced the price. Benzoate 
of soda is not active, but despite the lack of interest 
prices are unaltered from a week ago and sellers say 
that they expect to see another active movement in 
this product with price advances. The acid is likewise 
in better inquiry with supplies apparently ample to 
take care of the present consumer call. 

Benzaldehyde, dimethylaniline, dinitrotoluol, diphen- 
ylamine and para-amidophenol are not in abundant 
supply in the spot market, but stocks have been suffi- 
cient. to take care of all the business that has been 
placed and prices have remained steady and firm. 


Dye Bases and Dyewoods 


Albumen—A strong consumer call continues for all 
varieties of albumen largely from the baking and 
tanning interests, and with supplies barely sufficient 
prices are firm at $1.05 to $1.10 a pound for the Chinese 
egg; 70c to 80c a pound for the imported blood, and 
from 55c to 60c a pound for the domestic blood. Recent 
arrivals from the Orient have already been absorbed 
and there is littie to be had. on the spot market at any 
price. 


Cochineal—In quantity, sellers were asking from 54c 
to 56c a pound for the silver Teneriffe, with approxi- 
mately the same figure named for the gray black, al- 
though from one quarter a flat price of 55c a pound 
was given for the gray black material for delivery over 
the year. The inside price for the rosy black was 55c 
a pound, with the maximum held tightly in some quar- 
ters at 58%c a pound. There is very little of the 
Madras material available on the spot and prices named 
for this grade are practically nominal. 


Cutch—The local spot market on all grades of cutch 
is firm, with closing figures 17%c@19%c a pound for 
the Rangoon in boxes; 16c@17%c a pound for deliver- 
ies in bales, and 12c to 15c a pound for the extract. 
Supplies are not abundant and large holders are dis- 
inclined to do much shading at this time because of 
uncertainty of arrivals from primary points. 

Divi Divi—Prices are firm at $65@$70 a ton for stocks 
in quantity. Stocks for shipment are quoted in the 
neighborhood of $62@$64 a ton, according to quantity. 
The inquiry for both spot and forward positions is 
strong, and because of recent restrictions on the part 
of the Government concerning importations of all such 
materials, holders of spot stocks are not inclined to do 
a great deal of shading. 


Fustic—A strong call has been noted for all fustic 
and for spot material prices closed firm at $42 to $46 
a ton for the sticks. From $35 to $40 a ton has been 
the prevailing price in the New York market for the 
young roots on spot and the movement of this grade 
toward consumers has been comparatively brisk. The 
chips are especially firm and those who have spot 
stocks to offer are asking 6%4c to 7%c a pound, with 
8c a pound heard from one quarter. The solid fustic 
was quoted at unchanged levels of 24%c@25%c a 
pound, and the 51-degree liquid at 151%4c@1634c a pound. 
None of the above stocks are in abundant supply. 

Gambier—Business has been steady on all grades of 
gambier and prices have fluctuated only slightly. For 
the common gambier sellers were quoting 224%4c@24u%c 
a pound while the plantation kind was available in 
limited spot quantities at 20c@2lc a pound. All cube 
gambier continues unusually scarce in the spot market 
and nominal quotations are 23%c to 25c a pound for 
cubes No. 1 and 2lc to 21%c a pound for cubes No. 2. 

Indigo—The market closed firm on all indigo with 
the following prices prevailing: Oudes and kurpah 
varieties $2.75 to $3.00 a pound; Bengal $2.50 to $3.00 
a pound; Guatemala $2.25 to $2.75 a pound, and the 
Madras $1.10 to $1.40 a pound. The paste is moving 
in good volume to consumers at 54c to 56c a pound. 
None of the above grades of indigo are in abundant 
spot supply in the New York market, but importers 
say that they have sufficient supplies to take care of 
the present demand. 


Logwood—The improvement recently noted on all 
logwood continues and prices are firm at $36 to $40 
a ton for the Hayti and Mexican sticks; 2%4c@3%4c 
a pound for the chips; 19c to 24c a pound for the solid 
extract, and 8c to 10%c a pound for 5l-degree twaddle. 
A fairly large amount arrived in this port from primary 
points during the week, but importers are not inclined 
to do much shading. 

Myrabolans—A large consumer call is noted here 
for myrabolans and prices are firm at $60@$65 a ton. 
Importers say that they are far behind in their orders. 
It is said that stocks are afloat, but the position of 
the vessels is unknown. 


’, Coal-Tar Crudes 

Benzol—Offerings of benzol in the New York mar- 
ket continue liberal, and while the demand is reported 
fair, it is by no means large enough to absorb the 
stocks on hand Consumers who formerly found it 
necessary to contract for stocks over the entire year, 
in order to be assured of a supply, are buying only 
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for nearby delivery. Large quantities, both on spot 
and contract, are offered in the open market at 35c 
to 36%c a gallon, with the price for small quantities 
ranging from 37c to 39c a gallon. 

Naphthalene—Nothing new has developed in the 
naphthalene situation. Carlots rolling, and for imme- 
diate shipment were quoted at 10%c to 103%4c a pound 
for prime white @ake, but on the spot, lle a pound 
could hardly be shaded at the present time, and the 
majority of holders of small lots are asking 12%c a 
pound. Because of the sold-up condition of the market, 
a number of producers are unable to book additional 
orders for flake in large quantities. Naphthalene balls 
are in good demand and prices are holding firm at 
1314c to 14%c a pound. 

Phenol—Inquiries for phenol have not been heavy. 
One or two carlcts rolling, or for immediate shipment, 
were offered at the close in the neighborhood of 55c 
a pound, drums included, but in small quantities, of 
one to six tons, the price is between 56c and 58c per Ib. 

Toluol—Only small quantities of toluol, involving 
10 to 20 drums, have been offered in this market, 
and the price ranges around $5.80 a gallon. One factor 
stated that while very little spot stock was available, 
in his opinion a bonafide buyer would not have a great 
deal of difficulty in locating material if he was willing 
to pay the prices asked. It seems probable that small 
quantities of 3C to 50 drums, which are held by a 
foreign Government, will be available in this market 
shortly at $3.10 a gallon and up. 


Xylol—Prices for spot stocks of xylol are unchanged 
at 35c to 50c a pound. The general condition of the 
local market appears to have improved in sympathy 
with other crudes. The inquiry is especially heavy 
lending a strong undertone to the situation. Dealer 
speculation continues keen and considerable stocks 
have changed hands in those quarters. 


Intermediates 


Acid H—The demand for this material is not heavy 
but because a number of large producers have recently 
curtailed their cutput, the price ranges have not weak- 
ened. Closing prices were from $2.10 to $2.75 a pound, 
according to moisture content and quantity. 

Acid, Naphthionic—This material continues weak and 
while prices are unchanged from a week ago at $1.10 
to $1.20 a pound for the crude and $1.40@$1.50 a pound 
for the refined, there is every reason to believe that 
the above prices could be materially shaded on firm 
bids. There is little buying interest and a number of 
makers have curtailed their output. 


Acid, Sulphanilic—While sulphanilic acid is in slight- 


ly better demand than naphthionic, the market is by 
no means active and in view of a light inquiry from 
users the genera! tone of the market is weak and un- 
settled. The bulk of business that has passed during 
the week has been among dealers. Prices are 3lc@ 
34c a pound for the crude and 42c@44c a pound for 
the refined. 


Aniline Oil and Salts—For the oil prices were firm 


at 2634c@28'%c a pound, drums extra, and for the salts 
spot prices ranged from 32%c to 33%c a pound, accord- 
ing to quantity. Trading has been in good volume and 
at the close the market was practically stripped of 
spot stocks. 

Benzoate of Soda—With supplies on the spot com- 
paratively light benzoate of soda has held firm with 
prices ranging from $4.50 to $5.00 a pound. There was 
a slight break with a downward movement in prices, 
but the market has now recovered. The acid is quoted 
at $5.30 to $5.80 a pound, according to quantity. 

Benzaldehyde —Closing figures on the spot were from 
$4.50 to $5.50 a pound for the chlorine free, while ma- 
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terial with a trace of chlorine was quoted at $2.50@ 
$3.00 a pound, and the chlorine content from $2.40 to 
$2.50. a pound. On account of the present toluol situ- 
ation spot supplies on the open market are not large, 
but they appear to be sufficient to take care of the 
present call. 

Dimethylaniline—The advance noted last week on 
this material continues to hold and in some quarters 
dealers have advanced their price. According to quan- 
tity from 64c to 68c a pound has been the prevailing 
price, but in one direction as high as 70c a pound was 
heard. There are only a few sellers of dimethylaniline 
and the production is hardly sufficient to take care of 
the business being placed. 


Dinitrotoluol—Like the other intermediates in which 
toluol is used this product is in scant spot supply and 
prices are nominal. From one or two directions 60c 


a pound and up was heard, but this price involved 
only small quantities. The demand is particularly 
strong at this time. 

Diphenylamine—Dealer speculation has _ character- 
ized the local market on this material, as supplies are 
unusually light and the bulk of spot material is in 
the hands of a few dealers. Prices have ranged from 
90c to $1.10. 

Para-Amidophenol—The demand has improved con- 
siderably of late for para-amidophenol, and while some 
producers claim to be sold up for the next few weeks, 
there are a few new manufacturers in the field, so there 
appear to be sufficient spot stocks on hand to take care 
of more business. The base, however, is not in as 
‘heavy supply as the hydrochloride, and while some are 
quoting $4.00 and $4.25 a pound for the base, it is said 
that fairly large quantities have passed to consumers 
at $3.80 to $3.90 a pound. For spot and nearby stocks, 
the hydrochloride was quoted at the close at $4.25 to 
$4.75 a pound. 





READY TO MAKE ALIZARIN DYES 


Alizarin dyes of which America may well be proud 
are to be expected in the immediate future, according 
to Dr. Louis J. Matos, technical chemist and chemical 
engineer with the Cassella Color Company, New York, 
who lectured on dyestuffs at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, recently. He said the factory for their 
manufacture is now being completed. 

Dr. Matos, after describing the confusion in the color 
industry caused by the war and the endeavor to make 
use of vegetable coloring matter to replace the syn- 
thetics so suddenly cut off, gave a brief description 
of the difficulties facing American chemists in attempt- 
ing to cover in a few months the ground which Europ- 
ean chemists had been years in covering. 

Dr. Matos emphasized the value and possibilities of 
the carbazol shades,. notably carbazol blue, and told 
how carbazol had been a chemical nuisance for years. 
He intimated that other chemical nuisances of the 
present day probably held the germs of future impor- 
tant achievements in color manufacture. In this con- 
nection it might be added that the Barret Company 
laboratory in Frankford is one of the chief manufac- 
turers of carbazol at this time. The lecture was il- 
lustrated with lantern slides giving the steps in the 
chemical processes of dye manufacture from coal-tar 
derivatives. 





Joseph H. Shinn, Jr., manager of the Philadelphia 
Conditioning House of the United States Conditioning 
and Testing Company, has issued a statement that the 
company he represents, while primarily established 
for the testing of textile materials, has broadened its 
field of usefulness and is now a recognized authority 
on dye testing. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 








EASIER TENDENCY IN CHEMICALS 


Large Consumers Now Have Sufficient Supplies for 
Immediate Requirements—Caustic Soda and Soda 
Ash Lower—Acids Firm on Government Buying. 


Buying has not been especially keen. The general 
tendency is toward an easier condition. Caustic soda 
and soda ash were almost entirely neglected by the 
largest consumers and prices on caustic have taken a 
sharp decline. Soda ash is by no means active, but 
prices have not dropped as on caustic. When many 
of the embargoes were lifted a week ago, a heavy 
movement started toward consumers, but now that 
immediate requirements have been met some holders 
of spot material would be willing to do considerable 
shading on firm bids. 

All the acids are firm. Only small scattering lots 
have been available in the New York market and prices 
on these stocks have ruled unusually high. The Gov- 
ernment continres to take over the bulk of the pro- 
duction. 

The alum situation is without important change and 
in the majority of cases prices are holding firm at 
former levels. Supplies on hand are not large and 
makers say they are behind in their orders on account 
of a shortage of labor. On account of the light spot 
stocks of aluminum sulphate trading is limited, and 
both the commercial and the iron free are held in tight 
hands with dealer speculation especially keen. 

Bleaching powder has eased off again. Spot supplies, 
while not abundant, are in sufficient quantity to take 
care of considerable more business. There is no acetate 
of lime available on the open market and it is only 
occasionally that a sale passes in other directions than 
to the Government. Copper sulphate shows additional 
strength this week, and prices are upward bound. The 
foreign prussiates are in scant spot supply and prices 
are firm at former levels. 

Acid, Acetate—A strong demand is noted for all 
degrees of acetic acid, but on account of scant supplies 
the movement of stocks toward consumers is greatly 
restricted. Closing figures were virtually unchanged 
at 6c to 634¢ a pound for the 28 per cent. test; llc to 
12%4c a pound for the 56 per cent.; 14%c to 15%c a 
pound for the 70 per cent.; 1934c to 2lc a pound for 
the 80 per cent., and from 36%c to 37%c a pound for 
the Glacial. 

Acid, Muriatic—Consumers are showing considerable 
interest in all tests of muriatic acid and with stocks 
unusually light all materials are held tightly on a basis 
of 1%c to 2%c a pound for the 18 degree, in carboys; 
2t%4c to 3c a pound for the 20 degree, and 234c to 3%c 
a pound for the 22 degree. The bulk of the production 
is still going into the manufacture of munitions. Dealer 
speculation is especially keen. 

Acid, Nitric—Prices continue nominal!, and this ap- 
plies to spot as well as to contract business. It can- 
not be learned that there have been any large spot 
quantities of nitric offered on the open market and the 
bulk of business that has passed was confined to small 
lots. Nominal prices at the close were 7%c to 7c a 
pound for the 36 per cent. test; 734c to 8%c a pound 


for the 38 degree nitric, 91%4c to 10c a pound for the 
40 degree, and 934c to 10%c a pound for the 42 degree. 


Acid, Sulphuric—The production is so far behind the 
Government’s requirements that prices continue wholly 
nominal and future business is little thought of at this 
time by makers. No spot offers of sulphuric acid have 
been made during the week and in all probability the 
Government would seize any considerable quantity 
which might be available. Where prices were obtain- 
able they ranged from $40.00 to $42.00 a ton for the 
66 degree, seher’s tanks, seller’s works and seller’s 
option, while for the 60 degree the figure named was 
$23.00 to $25.00 a ton, buyer’s tanks, seller’s and seller’s 
option. 

Alums—All sellers of spot goods continue to quote 
firmly at 44%4c@434c a pound for the ammonium lump; 
734c@8%c a pound for potassium lump; 21%4%c@22%c a 
pound for the potassium chrome and from 18%c to 
19%c a pound for the ammonium chrome. The con- 
sumer demand is steady and stocks are in light supply. 

Aluminum Sulphate—Trading is greatly restricted on 
account of scant supplies. In some quarters at the 
close holders of large quantities were asking higher 
prices. For the commercial, or low grade material the 
figure generally heard was 2%c a pound as the inside, 
with some refusing to do better than 234c¢ a pound. 
On the high grade, or iron free, prices ranged from 
2%c to 334c a pound. Judging from the number of 
inquiries received consumers are in urgent need of 
stocks. 

Bleaching Powder—This material has been almost 
entirely neglected by consumers and prices named for 
both spot and nearby stocks are lower. As low as 2c 
a pound, drums included, was heard from one direction 
for stocks in domestic drums, while the figure named 
for the export drums was 2%c a pound and up, drums 
included. There is no large accumulation of stocks as 
buying was comparatively heavy until a week ago. 

Calcium Acetate—It is only now and then that a sale 
of acetate of lime is recorded in this market as the 
Government has taken over the output and is super- 
vising the distribution. Where sales have passed the 
price has been at the old level of $6.00@$6.05 a hundred 


» pounds. 


Copper Sulphate—The demand for all grades appears 
to be improving and prices are showing an upward 
tendency. At the close a sale of some of the Nichols 
brand was recorded at 9%c a pound, and this was 
for the 98-99 per cent. material. From one direction 
as low as 9c a pound was heard. There is consider- 
able speculation among dealers which has caused a 
number of price fluctuations. 

Lead Acetate—Closing figures were firm at 1234c 
@13%c a pound for the brown sugar; 16%4c@17%c 
for the white crystals; 1534c@16%c a pound for the 
broken cakes, and 16%c@I17%c a pound for the granu- 
lated material. The demand is fairly steady, but with 
supplies light in the spot market trading is somewhat 
restricted. 

Potash, Caustic—Although spot supplies of any per 
cent. of caustic potash are not large, slightly lower 
prices were heard in a number of directions at the close. 
In the majority of instances for spot stocks in quantity 
the price was 8134c@82%c a pound for the 88-92 per 


cent. of caustic potash are not large, slightly lower 
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over the month. The lowest test was quoted at 63%c 
@64%4c a pound at the close. 

Potassium, Prussiate—There has been a steady call 
for the yellow and red material. Arrivals from Japan 
have been comparatively large for the past few days, 
but because importers are booked far ahead little of 
this material reached the open market. For the yellow 
the price is unchanged at $1.25@$1.30 a pound, while 
the red is quoted at $2.25@$2.60 a pound. 

Soda, Caustic—The local caustic soda market has 
been unsettled during the week and wide price ranges 
have been comparatively large for the past few days, 
At the close the market broke sharply and sales of 
several cars were recorded at around 4%c a pound. 
The price generally heard was 434c and 5c a pound. 
It is said that supplies of spot material are sufficient 
to take care of more business. There was a great deal 
of speculation among dealers. 

Soda Ash—At the close spot stock in bags were ob- 
tainable at 234c to 3c a pound, and stocks in barrels 
at 3c to 3%c a pound. For delivery of ash in bags 
over the year the figure generally heard is 234c a 
pound as the inside and 3c a pound as the maximum. 

Sodium Nitrete—The market is steady with arrivals 
of stocks from Chile comparatively light. Prices closed 
at $4.50@$4.75 a hundred pounds for the crude material 
and 6%c a pound and up for the refined. 





OFFICERS OF CASTOR OIL ASSOCIATION 


The American Castor Bean and Oil Association, Inc., 
which received a certificate of incorporation approved 
by Justice Hendrick on January 19, held its first meet- 
ing in the assembly room of the Merchants Association 
in the Woolworth Building on Tuesday, March 5. About 
20 members were present. F. A. Marsh presided and 
Irving R. Boody was temporary Secretary in the ab- 
sence of Kendall Marsh. 

The following directors, officers and members of the 
War Trade Committee were chosen: 

Board of Lirectors: F. A. Marsh and Howard 
Kellogg, representing the crushers; C. S. Richards and 
Mr. Paffman, representing the consumers; L. J. Cal- 
vocoressi, Irving R. Boody and Arthur C. Trask, rep- 
resenting the importers. 

President, F. A. Marsh, vice-president, Arthur C. 
Trask; secretary-treasurer, Kendall Marsh. 

War Trade Committee: F. L. Medbery, representing 
the crushers; H. Simon, representing importers of cas- 
tor beans; I. R. Boody, representing the importers of 
oil, with authority to act with the War Trade Board as 
to importations and guarantees. 





The United States Industrial Alcohol for the calendar 
year of 1917 reports the largest earnings in its-history, 
profits amounting to about $55.75 a share on the com- 
mon stock conmipared with $36 a share the previous 
year. Earnings applicable to dividends on the com- 


mon shares are those revenues after allowing $5,239,860 . 


for Federal taxes. Before allowing for taxes and in- 
terest earnings were $12,511,277, compared with $5,044,- 
343 for 1916. After allowing for all dividends and 
charges the company carried $4,388,562 to surplus, 
bringing that item up to $13,414,247 as of December 
31 last. 





At a meeting of the stockholders of Schieffelin & Co., 
held Monday, March 4, the following officers were 


elected to serve for the coming year: President, Wil- 
liam Jay Schieffelin; first vice-president, William L. 
Brqwer; second vice-president, Schuyler Schieffelin; 
third vice-president, Howell Foster; secretary, Henry 
S. Livingston; treasurer, Howard Foster. 
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Of Trade Interest q 


San Francisco reports the arrival of a steamer with 
500 tons of nitrate consigned to W. R. Grace & Co. 








Saltpetre to the amount of 3,938 cwt. arrived in Lon- 
don during the period from January 26 to February 1. 


The Louis K. Liggett Company has leased five floors 
in the Broadway-Fifth avenue building, at 21st street, 
New York. 


Steamers arriving at San Francisco last week brought 
1,715 packages cinchona, 6,400 wax, 500 alum, 280 copal 
and 9 glycerin. 


London metal and chemical concerns have organized 
a new bank called the National Metal & Chemical 
Bank, with capital of £1,000,000. 


San Francisco reports the arrival of a steamer with 
8,600 tons of Manila cocoanut oil and a steamer from 
China with 66 packages camphor and 400 packages of 
white antimony oxide. 


Conditions in the tin market have not changed. 
Straits tin is not offered. Neither is there any quan- 
tity of spot tin of any description for sale. Business 
is confined to shipments of Banka and Chinese. 


The business of E. Kley, 40 Pine street, has been in- 
corporated as Kley, Inc. Mr. Kley deals in rabbit 
glues and chemicals. E. Kley is president, Pierre De 
Bracke, secretary and treasurer, Ferdinand Jarrigeon, 
vice president. 


A joint committee representing the New York 
Psychiatrical Scciety and the public health committee 
of the New York Academy of Medicine in a recent 
report recommended that the manufacture of heroin 
in the United States be abolished by law. 


Philadelphia advices to Bradstreet’s state that chemi- 
cals are being purchased largely for present consump- 
tion and are scld to a great extent on a sight draft 
basis; wholesale druggists report a good business with 
the Government and regular trade fair, with collections 
good. 


Making the best exhibit for the period since 1907, 
commercial failures in the United States during Febru- 
ary, as reported to R. G. Dun & Co., numbered 980 
and supplied $12,829,482 of defaulted indebtedness, as 
against 1,165 for $16,617,883 last year, 1,688 in 1916 for 
$18,744,165 and a maximum of 2,278 insolvencies in 
February, 1915, when the liabilities were $32,404,630. 


According to R. G. Dun & Co.,, the number of fail- 
ures among traders in chemicals and drugs in the 
United States during February was 32, which compares 
with 35 in the same month last year and 43 two years 
ago. The number of failures among manufacturers 
of chemicals and drugs last month was 4, or the same 
number as in February, 1917 and 1916. The liabilities 
of the failed dealers last month were $176,755, while 
those of the manufacturers were $48,619. 
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The Drug €& Chemical Markets 








HIGHER PRICES FOR SCARCE DRUGS 


Lack of Shipping Facilities Has Cut Off Supplies of 
Crude Drugs—Many Products Affected by Govern- 
ment Demand—Camphor Again Advanced 
Inquiries for some commodities have been larger, 

but scant supplies have restricted business. Price re- 

visions were more numerous and advances outnumbered 


declines. 

Narcotics display firmness in sympathy with the 
scarcity of crude material. With the increasing de- 
mand from the Government making steady inroads in 
the light supplies available, advances are expected. 

Botanical drugs have been firm but quiet owing to 
scant stocks. Balsams are tending upward, particu- 
larly South American products. Beans of all varieties 
are scarce and buyers experience difficulties in replen- 
ishing stocks. Berries in general closed firmer. Fish 
berries have been advanced. Other varieties are tend- 
ing upward owing to light supplies. This also applies 
to roots. Sharp advances are predicted before new crop 
supplies are harvested. 

Seeds, herbs, etc., are unsettled. There is no cessa- 
tion in the demand and supplies being inadequate to 
meet requirements, prices will go higher. Fennel seed 
scored a sharp rise of 3%c a pound. Mustard seed 
is higher. 

Pharmaceutical chemicals and miscellaneous products 
show increased strength. Thymol crystals, U. S. P., 
were lowered $1.25 a pound. 

Medicinal gums are decidedly firmer. 
Japanese camphor advanced 6c a pound. 

Essential oils closed firm. Natural rose oil advanced 
$1.50 a pound. Oil of peppermint and East Indian 
sandalwood declined. 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Packages) 
Advanced 


Isinglass, Japanese, 1c 
Mercury, Flasks, $10 

Mustard Seed, English Yellow, 1c 
Oil of Rose, Natural, $1.40 
Pepper, Singapore Black, %c. 
Pimento, %c 

Rhubarb Root, High Dried, 3¢ 
Sage, Greek Stemless, 2c 
Shellac, T. N., Ic 

Sodium Benzoate, 25c 

Thus Gum, 40c 

Declined 


Manna, Large, Small Flakes, 9c 
Oil of Pepperment, Bulk, 1 

Cloves, Zanzibar, %c Oil of Sandalwood, East Indian, 

Gamboge Gum, 5c 50c 

Thymol, U. S. P., Crystals, $1.25 

Acetone—Government requisitioning of nearly all 
supplies available makes it difficult to arrive at an ac- 
curate selling price. Quotations closed purely nominal. 

Agar Agar—The market closed higher, prices scoring 
a net gain of 3c a pound, Holders of spot parcels are 
asking 60c@6lc a pound for No. 1. Supplies of No. 
3 are scant. Sellers quote 48c@49c a pound. 

Amyl Acetate—Scant stocks and larger inquiries 
stimulated prices which closed 30c a gallon higher for 
supplies in bulk. Sellers are offering limited quanti- 
ties at $5.30@$5.60 a gallon. 


American and 


Agar Agar, 3c 

Amy] Acetate, 30c 

Balsam, Peru, 10c 

Camphor, Refined, Japanese, 6c 
Camphor, Refined, American, 6c. 
Cocoa Butter Boxes, 1c@2'4c 
Codliver Oil, Norwegian, $5 
Fennel Seed, 3%c 

Fish Berries, 2c. 

Ginger, Japan, 4c 

Glycerin, C. P., Ic 


Cassia Buds, Ic 
Cassia, Saigon, 4c 


Arrow Root—Prices for St. Vincent root are tending 
upward in response to a better demand and more active 
foreign inquiries. Sellers are quoting 15c@l6c a pound. 
London advices report a more active market for St. 
Vincent arrow rcot. 


Arsenic—Owing to interrupted rail shipments from 
plants, the spot supply has been further decreased. 
Offerings are made, however, at 16c a pound. Sales 
of jobbing lots were reported at 17c a pound while in 
some quarters 17!4c was paid. The Government has 
fixed the price on carlots at 9c a pound and on smaller 
quantities at 9'%4c a pound. 


Balsam, Peru—Owing to recent arrivals being held 
up by the Custom House prices closed 10c a pound 
higher. Importers are now naming $3.75@$3.80 a pound. 


Camphor, Refined, American—A rise of 6c a pound 
was announced by domestic refiners based on the bul- 
lish sentiment in the primary market abroad, to- 
gether with meager stocks here and small prospect of 
arrivals from abroad in the near future. Refiners here 
are quoting on the basis of 98!4c a pound for Ameri- 
can refined in bulk, barrels added. 

Camphor, Refined, Japanese—Prices advanced 6c a 
pound with the trend of the market for spot supplies 
stronger. Offerings continue limited at 98c@98%c a 
pound for 2% pound slabs, and 99c@$1.05 a pound for 
smaller sizes. F 

Cascara Bark—The market is firm but unchanged 
with prices terding upward. Holders are asking 13c 
@14c a pound. London mail advices say some holders 
are asking 125 shillings with sales reported at 120 
shillings for spot lots. 

Cocoa Butter— Light spot stocks and a firmer market 
in Holland sent prices up lc to 2%c a pound for sup- 
plies in bulk and in cases. Importers are offering spot 
parcels at .3lc@32c and fingers in cases at 33c@34c 
a pound. 

Codeine—Spot parcels are firm in sympathy with the 
price of the raw material and the trend of the market 
was upward. Offerings by makers are moderate at 
$8.05 an ounce for bulk supplies of sulphate. 

Codliver Oil— Newfoundland oil is held at $90@$95 
a barrel as to brand. Stronger and higher primary 
markets are responsible for the advance. Norwegian 
oil is quoted at $130@$150 a barrel under limited of- 
ferings, showing an advance of $5 a barrel. 

Fish Berries—Limited offerings resulted in a rise of 
2c a pound. Sellers in most quarters are refusing bids 
below 14c and some holders are quoting 15c a pound. 

Gamboge Gum—A further decrease in the demand 
which led to freer offerings resulted in prices easing 
off 5c a pound. Holders of spot lots quoted $1.40@ 
$1.45 a pound. 

Glycerin, C. P.—Refiners are quoting 67%4c@68c in 
drums and 69c@69%c a pound in cans. Some refiners 
continued to quote 67c@68%c in drums and cans re- 
spectively. 

Henbane Leaves—Prices closed firmer in tone but 
quotably unchanged under a further decrease in spot 
stocks. Offerings ranged from $2@$2.10 a pound. 

Isinglass—Japanese stocks are smaller and prices 
closed at 4lc@56c a pound an advance of lc. “Mail 
advices from London say sellers are naming 2s 7d 
for No. 1 Kobe. 
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Manna—Lacx of interest by buyers depressed prices 
which scored a decline of 9c a pound for small and 
large flakes. Sellers are offering more freely at 81c@ 
84c for large flakes and 64c@67c a pound for small 
flakes. 

Mercury—A decrease in spot stocks caused an ad- 
vance of $10 a flask. Leading selling agents refuse to 
book orders below $125 a flask while some holders are 
naming $130 a flask for immediate delivery. 


Morphine—O:ders booked for Government account 
formed the bulk of the sales. Makers repeated former 
quotations of $12.80 an ounce for sulphate. 


Oil of Peppermint—Lack of inquiries for oil in bulk 
and free offerings forced spot prices down 15c a pound. 
Sellers are quoting from $3.10 to $3.15 a pound. 


Oil of Rose—A scarcity of stocks resulted in an ad- 
vance of $1.40 a pound to $25.90@$28 a pound, as to 
brand. 


Oil of Sandalwood—Prices eased off 50c a pound for 
East Indian oil under increased offerings. Spot parcels 
are held at $13@$13.40 a pound. 


Opium—Importers continue to quote U. S. P. in 
cases at $30@$35 and granular and powdered $32@$35 
a pound. Persian supplies are held at $27@$30 a pound. 


Quinine—Manufacturers continue to quote 75c an 
ounce for sulphate covering 100-ounce tins and over. 


Rhubarb Root—High dried root advanced 3c a pound. 
Importers offered spot lots in lesser quantities for 
immediate delivery at 29c@3lc a pound. 


Saccharin—Soluble is quoted at $18@$20 a pound. 
Insoluble ranges from $21.50@$22.50 a pound. 

Salol—First hands are quoting $1.50 a’pound. Offer- 
ings by second hands are made at $1.80 a pound. 

Silver Nitrate—A lower price for silver was followed 
by a drop in nitrate of silver of %c an ounce. Manu- 
facturers are offering spot goods at 5434c an ounce 
covering lots of 500 ounces and over. Toward the 
close the market recovered the loss, closing at 547%c 
an ounce. 

Sodium Benzoate—Spot offerings have been reported 
at $4.90 and in some quarters sales at. $4.70 a pound 
were booked. Spot parcels closed firm at $4.60@$4.70 
a pound, showing a net gain of 25c a pound. 

Sodium Bicarbonate—Contracts are quoted on the 
basis of 2%4c a pound for supplies in barrels and $2.65 
for kegs. Sales of nearby shipments were reported 
at 234c in kegs. 

Sodium Salicylate—Second hands lowered quotations 
to $1.10@$1.20. a pound. 

Thus Gum—A further decrease in spot stocks caused 
a rise in quotations of about 40c a pound. Sellers of- 
fered spot lots at $11.90@$12 per barrel of 280 pounds. 

Thymol—Accumulations of stocks caused a decline 
of $1.25 a pound for spot crystals, U. S. P. Sellers 
are quoting $14.50@$15.75 a pound. 





FEDERAL CONTROL OF FERTILIZER TRADE 


President Wilson has ordered a system of licenses 
for control of the fertilizer trade. The proclamation 
vests the administration and regulation in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By its terms all persons engaged 
in the importation, manufacture, storage or distribu- 
tion of fertilizers or fertilizer ingredients excepting 
those specifically exempted by the Food Control Act 
and ammonia, ammoniacal liquors and ammonium sul- 
phates, which are already licensed, must obtain licenses 
on or before March 20, applications to be made to the 
law division of the Food Administration. 
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Aluminum Prices Fixed 


The War Inaustries Board has fixed the price of 
aluminum at 32 cents a._pound. This price applies to 
all lots of fifty tons and over of ingot of a grade 98 
to 99 per cent., the existing trade differentials for other 
grades being continued. The new price holds for all 
business done up to June 1 next, when provision is 
made for revision if necessary. 

The ‘value of the primary aluminum made in the 
United States in 1917 was $45,882,000, an increase of 
$11,982,000 over the value of that made in 1916. This 
increase appears to be due chiefly to an increase in 
the quantity of metal produced, “but in part to an in- 
crease in the price of the metal. 

A new process of electro-plating aluminum has been 
perfected which is similar to that employed in plating 
other metals, and the same uniform results and even 
thickness of plating are obtained, says The Aerial Age. 
No one heretofore has been able successfully to plate 
aluminum on nickel, copper, silver and other metals, 
but the new process has been applied successfully to 
pure aluminum in sheets, rods, wire, tubing, as well 
as aluminum alloyed with other metals, as, for instance, 
is frequently eniployed in moulded or die castings. 

The manufacturers have found nickel-plated alum- 
inum to possess many distinct advantages, especially 
useful for metal parts of aeroplanes. The nickel-plated 


aluminum not cnly presents a very hard finish, capable 
of being highly polished, but the article plated is ma- 
terially strengthened by the application. of the nickel. 





BAUGH-DAVISON JURY DISAGREES 


The second jury to disagree in the Baugh-Davison 
sulphuric acid case has been discharged by Justice 
Dawkins because of their inability to reach an agree- 
ment. It is said that the deadlocked jury stood seven 
to four in favor of the Baugh Company. The Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, the chief tribunal of the 
state, will undoubtedly be called upon in an appeal, 
provided no other legal steps are taken, to settle the 
controversy. 

The contract over which the dispute arose, was en- 
tered into by the two companies for a five year period 
beginning in 1913 and terminating early this year. Last 
year the Baugh Company obtained a mandatory in- 
junction calling upon the Davison Company to make 
deliveries of acid as per contract. Nothing was included 
in the court order, however, regarding the delivery of 
material past due. The chief question which seems to 
puzzle the juries is whether or not the Baugh Com- 
pany has been injured to an extent to warrant $500,000 
damages by the failure of the defendant to deliver. 

At the first hearing of the case, it is said, the jury 
was inclined to favor the Davison Company and no 
juror was in favor of awarding anything in excess of 
$25,000 to the plaintiff. 





“COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. OFFICIAL TICKET 


The nominating committee of Columbia University 
College of Pharmacy has presented the following names 
to be voted upor at the annual meeting, March 19: 

President, Nicholas Murray Butler; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Chandler; Second Vice-President, Wm. 
Jay Schieffelin: Third Vice-President, Henry C. Lovis; 
treasurer, Clarence O. Bigelow; secretary, Charles W. 
Holzhauer; assistant secretary, Arthur J. Bauer; trus- 
tees to serve three ‘years, Arthur H. Elliott, William 
P. Ritchey, David Costelo, Ernest Stauffen, V. Chapin - 
Daggett. 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 
at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk Ib. 
*Acetone Ib. 
Acetphenetidin 

*Aconitine, %-oz. vials 

Agar Agar, No. 1 

a} 188 ak eh er | 
90 proo UB.P. cccecees 


3, ae 
FS sa | 


proo 
Aldehyde 
Almonds, 


R 


bitter 


8 BERS 


Aluminum Acstate 
*Metall 
Sulphate, EA ecosnen os 
Ambergris, black 
Grey 
Ammonium, Acetate, ort. Ib. 
Benzoate, cryst. U. S. P. Ib. 
Bichromate, C. | ened 
+o gran., bulk . 
= we ‘cs Sikegs,powd 
ypophosphite ......e.e0- woe 
Todide ceneseekbeweeeeen —— * 
Molybdate, Pure 
Muriate, cP. 5 
— opm, © PB. coscee ib. 


a 7 


Persulphate 
ee (Dibasic) 
Salicylate 
Amy! Acetate, bulk 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 
Antimony) 1 
Needle powder b. 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent. free 
sulphur Ib. 
Antipyrine, bulk 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride . 
Areca Nuts 
Powdered 
Argols 
*Arsenic, red . 
White 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P.,1-oz. v. 
Sulphate, U.S.P., 1-oz. v. 
Balm of Gilead Buds 1 
*Barium Carb. prec., pure 
“Chlorate, pure 
Bay Rum, Po ny Rico ...0. i 
t 
Suinaitchote ‘tove bitter oil’ of 
almonds 
Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 
Berberine, Sulphate, 1-oz. c.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 
Beta Naphthol (see Intermediates) 


Bismuth, Citrate U.S.P......1b. 
Salicylate onepcongeovens owsne 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. 


Ss arte am 
Subnitrate 
Tannate 
Valerate ... 
*Nominal. 


eeeeeseocese 











WHERE TO BUY 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 
FUSED & CRYSTALS 
BORAX - Powdered 
POTASH ALUM (Iron Free) 


ALL BELOW THE MARKET. 
CAREX CO. 309Broadway,N.Y.C. 


M7TY%— BY, 
084— .09 
9 — 1.00 
O4Ye— 05 


4.20 — 425 
: 2.00 — 2.05 
. 12.50 —12.75 

Ib. 10.70 —12.00 
750 — 7.55 
"1500 —15.75 
* 16.00 —16.40 

1.85 











Borax, in bbls., ig 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs 
Bromine, U.S.P., 
Dypeuaty Pitch " 
*Imported ........ <cussoeneentle 
ee sy Bromide, crystals..lb. 
BOGIES assccccssccesecece eee | 
Metal sticks 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk ...... 
Hydrobromide 
Citrated, U.S. 
Phosphate 
Sulphate 
Calcium Glycerophosphate.. 
Hypophosphite, 100 Ibs. 
Iodide 
Phosphate, Precip. ....... veelb. 
Sulphocarbolate Ib. 
Calomel, see Mercury. 
Camphor, Am. ref’d bbls.bk.Ib. 
Square of 4 ounces lb. 
16’3 in 1-lb. carton 
24s in 1-lb. cartons 
32’s in 1-lb. cartons 


Japan, refined, 2%4-lb. slabs ib. 
Monobromated Ib. 
Chinese 


— 1.05 
— 4.10 
35 
— 140 


1) 8! 


i) 
eeeseee 
Sw AK 


nee 
N, 


Cantharides, 
Powdered 
Russian 
Powdered 
Carbon bisulphide, bulk 
SEDO, Bos Ws navebensvesousase Ib. 
Cerium Oxalate 
Chalk, prec. light, English.. 
Heavy 
Chloral Hydrate, 
jars 
Charcoal Lem ts 
Wood, powdere 
Chlorine, liquid 
Chloroform, drums 


Chrysarobin, U. S. P. eee“ 

Cinchonidin, Alk. oz. 

Cinchonine, Alk., — ~~ 
Sulphate 


ae 
ppr 


BS RASBR 


be ke get 


bietagrverahang 


te 


Pe Pe 
Raa FTIR 
“2 


aS 
Ikssa ke 


ate 
Gisvalae, alkaloid, j-oz. v. 
ek ~ eee 


oe OZ, 


& | 


me. nea bulk 
Cases, fingers 


Codeine, Alk., Bulk ..... ae 


Nitrate, Bulk svebe es 
Phosphate, Bulk .........++. - 
Sulphate, Bulk . 
Collodion, U.S. P., 
Caen. icigste, whole 
Pulp 1 Pere 
c Spanish yo 
—— Chloride, pure cryst, Ib. 
ye mass, l-oz, jars,. 


rallies |) i 


quae Sublimate, see Mercury. 
Cotton Soluble : P. 
nets, refined b. 23 
Cream of Tartar, cyst USP Ib, 
Powdered, Ib. 


| 
2. 


& 
eSagekeuss 


SP. 
Cuttlefish Bones, Trieste 
Jewelers large 
ma 


BREBSRI IAS 


re) 








*Nominal. 


Cuttlefish Bone, French 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. 
Deen's Blood, enone 


Ca. 
gr. 


Perrereerrerierir) ocseeoth 


Emetine, Alk., 15 gr. vials. 
Hydrochloride, USP 15 
vials 

Epsom Salts (see Mag. Sulph.) 
Ergot, Russian 

panis. 

Etker, U. S. P., 1900 

U. S. P., 1880. 

Washed F 
“scaly phed scccsccccsvessecs south. 1,34 
Formaldehyde ceoee ld, 86D 
Gelatin, OE « cunvksnndae sevseelb. 1.37 


1 
Glycerin, C. P., bulk .... Hee | 
Drums and bbls, added 
C.P. in cans 
Dynamite, drums nee. ‘Ib. 
Saponification, loose see 
Soap, Lye, loose ..... gocee ‘Ib. 
Grains of Paradise 
Guaiacol,: liquid 
Guarana ..... 
*Haarlem Oil, botties .. 
Hexamethylenetetramine ... 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime, 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime 1b. 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. 
4-oz. bottles .......... --gross  — 
12-0z. bottles a 
16-oz. bottles . - 
Seapets . 2.00 
Teneo aa 
4.25 


cushessanoee Ren Ss 
Iodine, ‘ee 
——. Powdered, bulk 
sta 
roy Citrate, U.SP. 
Phosphate, U.S.P. 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. ° 
Isinglass, American........... 
Japanese 
Russian 
Kamala, U. S. P. 
Kola Nuts, Wst Indies 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans 
Anhydrous, cans 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P 
Licorice, Mass, Syrian Ib. 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano ...Ib. 
fapalin, TW. B.D... xssesexcces Ib. 
Lycopodium, U. S. P 
a Carbonate, kegs Ib. 
Glycerophosphate 


ree eee aa 


Ovide, tins light .. 
Peroxide, cans " 
Salicylate ...... ecccccselD. 
Sulphate, Epsom “Saits, tech 

100-lbs. 

Manganese Glycerophos ...... 

Hypophosphite ............ lb. 
Iodide 


n> 
oes 
SRSSIII I 


eeeeeese 


Isssosk 1% 


tb 
s 


mb 


ILLIELEUIELELIT R&B BB AER Sik 


Peroxide 
Sulphate, crystals .......... ‘Ib. 
Manna, large flake 
Small flake 
Menthol, Japanese ......... «Ib. 
Mercury, flasks, 75 lbs. ..... ea. 
NED cecsenecissnsccnnsts 
Blue Mass . «lb. 


Corrosive Sublimate cry 
Powdered, Granular ......1b. 

letite, SORE  srcsdccsivcce 

SRA *S 

Yellow ° 

Red Precipitate — soeseslb 
Powdered 

White Precipitate 
Powdered 

*Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





Methylene Blue, medicinal.. 

Milk, powdered 

Mirbane Oil, refined, drums - 

Morphine, Acet. bulk Z. 

Sulphate, bulk 

Sinner! Hydrochloride, be 
Z. 


o 
Ethyl, “Hydrochioride,i-oz. v.0Z. 
Mees, | celand «elb. 


Musk, * pods, Ca 
To 


lb. 15,00 —17.00 
lb. .16 19 


netnthalese See Coal Tar Products. 
Nickel and Ammon. — Ib. 
Sulphate ..... 
Nux Vomica, 
Powdered b. 
FOpium, cases, U.S.P.....2.0. lb. 
*Jobbing lots Vb. 
Granular 
Powdered, U.S.P. 
Casall, pur. U.S.P. 


Pap Ib. 
Paraffin White a U.S.P. gal. 
Paris Green 2 
Petrolatum, light eaibor bbls. Ib. 
Cream Ib. 
Lily White 
Snow White 
Phenolphthalein 
*Phosphorus, conned 


Re Ib. 
*Pilocarpine, ame “t0 gr. ve. 
DENIER: calosecuesurceee seveoeedb 
Poppy Heads . 
Petassium acetate . 
Bicarb. 
— 


eeeceeee 


whole 


wee BESS 
SPSSRSSSssush i! 


Cc P. 

Bromide, ‘bulk, gran.) 
Citrate, bulk 
Glycerophosphate, bulk 
Hypophosphite, oe 
Iodide, bulk 
Lactophosphate . 
Permanganate, U P. 
Salicylate > 
Sulphate, C.P. ..... 
Tartrate, powdered 
Procain, oz. bottles . 
5 gr. 
Quinine, Sulph. 100 oz. tins .. 
30-02. tins 


oy Hands 
*Amsterdam 


ava 3 
Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins oz. 
Sulphate, tins 
Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.. ° 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs., iy ‘Tb. 
POwGeTES, GUIS ssicccsscsce Ib. 
Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble....1b. 20.00 
U.S.P., Insoluble 
Salicin, bulk ...... satan tena 
Salol, U.S.P., bulk 
Sandalwood .. sane 
Ground 
Santonin, cryst., U.S.P. .... 
Powdered 
Scammony, resin 
Powdered 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. 
Silver Nitrate 500-oz. 1 
Soap, Castile, white, pure.. 
Marseilles, white . 


. 


Ra 


bao bee Bes 
anvwo 
LEdddbeetags 


Soap, oot Mottle 
Ordinary 
Sodium, Acetate,U.S.P.,gran. Ib. 
Benzoate, gran. CS.P eaeseg Ib. 
Bicarb. USP. powd.,bbls. Ib. 
Bromide, U.S.P. b. 
Cacodylate .. 
Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. 
Granular, U.S.P. 
Glyserophosphate, e, grystais..1 ‘Ib. 
Hypophosphite, U. cove 
Iodide, bulk 
Phosphate, USP., gran.... “Ib. 
Recrystalized coccccccccecs 


PICM wccccccccccccccccocces 


a 

Sal 1 SAgs 
Sopeeo, . oo. . m. 
SusIQVsREssy 


_ 
wo 


beeetennna’ 


BSI 
kisi 





WHERE TO BUY 





Antoine Chiris Company 
18-20 PLATT ST., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 
ACETYLSALICYLIC ACID 


American Works, Delawanna, New Jersey 





ESSENTIAL - 


OILS 





FRITZSCHE BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 








Sodium Salicylate, U.S.P......1b. 
(Glauber’s yo sans 


Sulph. 

Tungstate ........0. eccccccce 
Spermaceti, blocks ....... veees 
Spirit Ammonia, U. 

Aromatic, U. S. P. 

Nitrous Ether, U. S. P. .... 

Ether Comp. 
Storax, liqui 
—— _ bulk 

Iodide, b 

Nitrate 

Salicylate, U.S.P. . 
Strychnine Alkd,cryst 


ove sacs 
<_sulbhate, crystais, bulk: 
se of Milk, powdered 
phonal, 100 oz. lots 
pr tee A ong U.S.P. 


Sulphonmethane, U.S.P. 

Sulphur, bbls. 
Flour com’] bags 
Flowers 

Tamarinds 


Tartar Emetic, 
Casks 
Terpin Hydrate 
Thymol, crystals, U.S.P...... 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk 
Tin, bichloride, bbls. 
Oxide, 500 Ib. bbls. 
Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 


Turpentine, Venice, True....lb. 


Artificial 
Spirits, see Naval Stores. 
Vanillin 


Witch Hazel Ext., dble dist., 
MUR ns aveviewssaesdeann’ gal. 


Zinc Carbonate 
Chloride 
Iodide, bulk 
meets, CP: ccvevecrssecs 


Oxide, Powd. U.S.P., bbls. Ib. 


reunceunnees 100 Ibs. 


cocccee Ib. 
eccccee Ib. 


RasBsasasbigl bs 


.NYDYYND | w& ae 
Re 


me. a ee a 
SI li Re1a31asagyii 
See 


Qtr 





itric, crystals, bbls. 
owdered * 
Cresylic, 95-100 p.c. 
Chromic, U.S.P. 
*Formic, 75 p.c., 
Gallic, U.S.P., bu 
Glycerophosphoric 
Hydriodic, sp. g. 1,150 
Hydrobromic, Cone, 
Hydrocyanic, U.S.P. ....... 
iz a 3 Sa. otgane sonny 
ypophosphorous, p.c. oe 
U. S. P., 10 p.c. 


Lactic, U.SP., 

Molybdic, 

peeratio,. 20 deg. carboys 
Nitric, 42 deg. carboys...... 
Nitro Muriatic 
Oleic, purified 


eeeeeee 


ee eeseceeeeee 


Oxalic, cryst.,, — pict ie 


*Picric, kegs ....s.eesseeeceere 

Phosphoric, U. S. P. 

Pyrogallic, resublimed 
Crystals, bottles .... 

Pyroligneous, purified 
Technical 

Salicylic, bulk, U.S.B 

Stearic, triple pressed. 
Sulphuric, oan 

‘ sulphurous 

T ‘annic, U.S.P. 

Tartaric Crystale U.S.P.....kb 

Powdered, U. S.P. 


* e800 





2h,» . 
& 
aN 


Seats lbs 


75 


— 75% 


15Yz— .76 


1.10 
1.25 


L 
3.45 
.25 


BSRSil SShRaww! 


Per EEE ERI TI 


Pe 
we 
a 


78 
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RASRSESSS 


8 
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PN 
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Essential Oils 





Almond, bitter ..........+e001b. 
Artificial, chlorine traces. > 
Free from chlorine . 
Amber, crude 
Rectified 


Bay 
Bergamot 
Synthetic 
Bois de Rose ......eceee wueues 


Cajuput, bottle, Native,cs. 
Camphor, heavy gravity 
Japanese, white ...... canned 
€araway 
Cassia, 75-80 p.ec. tech 

Lead Free 

Redistilled, U.S.P. 

Cedar Leaf 
Cedar Wood 
Cinnamon, Ceylon. heavy.. 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums .... 


Copaiba 
Coriander 
Cubebs 
Cumin 
Erigeron 
Eucalyptus, 
Fennel, sweet 
Geranium, rose perenne 
Bourbon 

Turkish 

Ginger .. 
Gingergrass 

Hemlock : 

uniper Berries, rect. ...... 

on rect. 


Australia 





Acetic, 56 p.c. 

Glacial, 99 p.c. carboys 
Acetyl+salicylic 
*Benzoic, from gum .. 

ex. Toluol 
Boric, cryst., 

Powdered, bbls, 


Butyric, Tech., 6 p.c......... lb. 
Camphoric ........ccsece ecccenels 
*Carbolic, cryst., U.S.P., drs. Ib. 

b. 


1-lb. bottles 

5-lb. bottles 

50 to 100-lb. tins ..... 
Chrysophanie 
*Nominal. 


11 — .12% 
36Y4— 37% 
2.50 — 2.75 


5.50 — 5.73 


134— «15 
134%— .15 
1.45 — Loo 
4.35 — 4.45 
54 — .55 
6 — 61 
57 — .58 


55 — .56 
6) — 6.35 





Limes, | _oese 
Distilled 


Linaloe 
Mace, distilled 
Mustard, natural .........- 
Artificial ..... 
Neroli, bigarade 
Petale | 
Artificial 
Nutmeg 
Orange, bitter, W. Indian.. 
Sweet, West Indian 


Pasion; 
Seanyreyea! . 
Imported 


ENS sas 


PR wUInor> 


00 


a 


Caton 
UNnReENom Aw HOARE 


PNENd SSSRS un Nue 


12.75 
4.50 
4.75 
1, = 
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asl asski | Saskbusssas 
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— & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





Wild Cherry . are | | 
Witch Hazel ’ 


11 


*Turkey, firsts. 
4 "eSeco WUE oxbaccsen bones esha “jp 


Petit. ‘Gra, So. evaneers 
LEAVES AND HERBS 


renc 

Pimento .. 

‘Pine Needies . 
Rose, natural 
Synthetic 
Rosemary, French 
Safrol 


PD, . MANN pow wo 
BSSRSRSBAS 


CRNA, is ddventeveséddanceasees 
St. Ignatius Ib. 
St. John’s Bread 

= Angostura 


Aconite 

Balmony 

Bay, true .. 

Belladonna oe 
Boneset, leaves and tops 


Buchu, short 
Long 


PR wrvwww 


mo 
ae 


sete 
Artificial 
*Savin 
—* 
pruce 
Tansy 
Thyme; red, French 
White, French 
“Wine, Ethereal, light 
Wi specrereen, leaves, true 
Birch, 


Ss ie i OE. Te 
SBESINI | BRESRRE RBI ES 


South Américan 
Tahiti, White Label 
Green label 


betvbagagees 


an 
Chestnut 
Chiretta 
*Coca, Huanuco 
*Truxillo 
Coltsfoot 
*Conium 


ewe to 
Bie) | Raeasse bh Bb 
Trip eebetdd dade 


aeda, Nettle, dry 
Juniper 
oe 


pa 


cnc 
Wormwood 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon 
anila 
Artificial 


BSS 
Ae 


Dis italis, 

*Imported 
Eucalyptus ...... 
Euphorbia Pilulifera 
Grindelia Robusta 


w 
Saba 
— 
= 


® 


~ i tpten fee 


a a 


~~ Pam tt 


~~ 


Aspidium (Malefern) 
ibe 1-1b. 


aodey Fru (Petroselinum) |b. 
Pepper, black 
Mullein (so-called) 
Orris, domestic 
Imported 


onw «aN 


[Segnslee Ssseksres) SRSEE) 8) sSaRbeRSeees 


tee 








Copnibg Para 
uth American . 


Angostura 1 

Basswood Bark, pressed .... 

Blackhaw, of root 1 
of Tree 

Buckthorn 

Calisaya 

Cascara Sagrada 

Cascarilla,.quills ......... esese 
Siftings 

Chestnut 


*Loxa, pale, bs 
Powdered, boxes 


Ib. 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd. Mg 


Condurango 
Cotton Root 
Cramp, true 
Cramp © (so-called) 
Bim grin — 


Select be 
Hemlock ... 
Lemon Peel 
Mezereon 
Oak, red . 

White... 
Orange Peel, 

Sweet 
~ Trieste 


reaornere ° 
of Fruit °.. 
*Quebracho 
Sassafras, ordinary ... 
Select 
Simaruba 


te 
White Pine 
White Poplar 
*Nominal. 


hEhadd 
Pt 9 AON ee, 
RSSERSB 


—— 


*Calendula 

Chamomile, Belgian 
German 
Hungarian 
Spanish 


_ 


lb. 
*Powd. Flowers and stems Ib. 

*Powd. Flowers Ib. 
*Kousso 


lect 
Linden, with leaves 
Without leaves 
Malva, blue 
Black 
*Mullein 
Orange 


Y| BSSeeE] Bee 


* 





Bebe Skbeba 


Bkieee | BRB 


PEP UPEEV DEPT PPE eae 


gist e 


Saffron, American 
Valencia 
Tilia (see Linden) 


L 
ad 
~ 
wu 


Aloes, Barbados 
ee sovccssecees 
sean, IED. ccoscccscccvests 
Socotrine, lump ceccccccccce 
Ammoniac, tears ........ ovceelD 
Powdered 


Sorts Amber 
Powdered 
Asafetida, whole, _ SF 
Powdered, S.P. 
Benzoin, Siam 


a) 


$8| &381 sbkBehasaks| seesei 


*Chicle, Mexican 
Damar Batavia, ~ 1 
Euphorbium ...... 
Powdered 
Galbanum 


~ 


SeSsessntsSesakphekeieys 


fe 
NS 


paEeubiabua 


*Henbane,. German 
*Russian 
Domestic 

Henna 

Horehound 

Jaborandi 

Laurel 

Life Everlasting 

Liverwort 

Lobelia 

Matico 

*Marjoram, German .. 
*French 

Patchouli 

Pennyroyal : 

Peppermint, American 

SOMA “ch cwhssseblacedcabeqese or 

*Prince’s Pine 

Plantain .... 

*Pulsatilla 

Queen of the Meadow .. 

Rose, red 

ey 


dS 


RB | 185 SBR! | EREB 


SRS 1 Sbé 


CPL eerbrbas 


11ksal 


lbh aby 


*Sage, stemless, Austrian ... 
he ginding 1 


- 


SSBayssh| | 


tard 
~. 
| 


nN 


PreEPirterigs 


Senna, Alexandria, whole . 
Half Leaf 1 
Siftings 
Powdered 

Tinrievelly .. 
Pods 
Squaw Vine 
Skullcap 


Spearmint, 
Stramonium 


Tansy 
Thyme S 
Frenc 


Fit 


Witch Hazel 
Wormwood 
Yerba Santa 


*Powdered 
Alkanet 


_ 


Arrowroot, American . 
Bermuda sewewee 
St. Vincent . 

Bamboo Brier 
Bearsfoot 

Belladonna . 
Powdered” 


Berberis, aq. 





Sasssbak 


aod <) 





*Nominal. 


‘*Nominal. 
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18 
a Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 
e , 
Ss — cise’ oewthse ae 7 4 —..90 1 Celery ...cccccccccce Parte ne? Ib. .33 — 34 ‘ : 
= Srtatle shisesoess vrtby 1298 — $1 [Colchicum sssssesereesssserseredb. 345 — 3.60 Heavy Chemicals 
25 American ..... 96: ani BO RP ee i ae Be lb. .54 — .59 
"00 Calamus, bleached o 1.40 — 290 | Coriander, By ae sseeceeeselb. © .1SK— 15% Paste 20S % ©. - db. 06 — 066 
Unbleached, natural ......1b, 24 — .26 Bleached, Domestic ......1b. .17%4— .18 ac ib M4 13 
Cohosh, black 'sssersseesseceeedd. JS — IB Bombay *....++++ veeeeseeeelb, = 115 | 80 pie. Ib. “19%4— 21 
- Blue... sisseecevecesselD, 08 — 139 | Cumin. Levant. . .lb, 18 — .18% catheg fn 2483232: “pl (36%4— 137% 
10 olehieuth os .céésccecee “== Bae) TS gk Malta ...... Ib. .17%— .18 | Alum, ammonia, lump ...... Ib. .044,— .04% 
nd Colombo, whole ........seee0. 1b. — 4w Mogador lb. .18%— .18% Ground ..... Seucee peeceese lb. .044— .05 
60 feateey eeacesecseccccccoeccese i: 7 is Orocco .... ceosseelb. .1644— .16% peomsered "  (045%4— 05% 
RE ae " we. Ee PUL -ccwnewe * bony SN 
20 Craver eran Se FE FE peetetetrhayte Ib. .24 — .25 otash, lump ps a 
38 Francebill see Sere na Fetieel, Poenchi® ..cceceecos. Ib. 17 — 17% ai eS 
45 ae 27" on a 42 “German, small ....... oceces lb —-— — & 
50 Dertnce omit Gass HS = | pp onmgn emi ST aggg | Sate Ground” cies ak 
10 Cut Bermuda .......... Ib. .28 — .32 Ground .....+.+-: eas cy, - —14.25 | Aluminum chloride, liq seeelb. .04%4— 05 
Echinacea ~a— 08 
06 Echinacea osensersesveesesvees . 30 — 32 | Foenugreek ......sceseseeceee he 11% Sulph., high grade..........lb. .03/4— .04 
42 P 09 — .10 Domestic .........000+ eee a ‘10% gy SEES a % 
fe Grlenas! . 18 — .20 | Hemp, Manchurian ... : 0554 Ammonia, Anhydrous Ib. 06%— w 
= Ae hatin eal lal ager vlb. 13 — 15 SRUASINT ccs sactres soe euadecds ye 2 deg. we re Ib. 2- ion 
21 Gentian oe, cae al Job’s T f CG.» CAFDOYS coseseeeeeee 05 05% 
a ne ET : po ins ob’s Tears, white ............ 08 18 deg., carboys eoseelb, .044%4— .05 
10% OB ter sage abe sane: re a ne = Larkspur $usesddnetsouscctoune = .25 an deg., eaenere,- wep le 9 — 04 
18 Ginger, Ja Jamaica, oe ea Be "18 ue 22 Lobelia ...... seeseesrereeeesees ws .234% ge ge ne = gee lb. 164— Osh 
“ * waned opens lb, 24 — 2 ~~ ag Brown _ Geanaintes, is 2... ae - 
inseng, Cultivated .......... Ib. 3.00 — 5.00 ombay, Brown .......... Bod 1154], , Lump ge eee eeeeeeeeeescces lb. .17 — .184 
: Po ne + Sh AAR RE: > ry se [eae gall eediasorerd a es: Sulphate, foreign .. voy ag Pom — 05% 
reer rrr err » 1. —18. utc, ClLIOW .oeee ah « om ssesependeded 8. OS4— . 
14 BAM. xcctecavcosece ‘ib. "1200 — 15.00 English, yellow” 2 324 | Antimony Salts 73 Dcwrreedb, — — — 
a ee eee edb. 5.30 — 5.35 “German, yellow an A = P. Co evccrevverveseccsveees b. -_- 
n sarees, ajgttetesteseess Ib. 575 — 609 | Farsley ......ccccceee es ae 19% AFDC) neadqecamisisicasecdee , «Si oe 
0 ellebore, Black ..........+0+ Ib. 1.25 — 1.35 | Poppy, Dutch ........ i Blanc Fixe ...... es ew | 
2 White, Domestic ........... i 0 as, ae Disa: bl i aie ie: 5 — | Barium, chloride ....---++++++ ton 70.00 —90.00 
3 Powdered ..sssereeeeeeeees lb, 126 — .29 Indie ipa 9d panel pipeline . 71 Dioxide .ccccsccscrcece eceaeelb, §=.28 — 
I rt caroegs hoy = RO ee eee reree ret lb. .42 — .42 
th Sewn, Cortggsin ss scctb, 9 — ans. | PaRe Emallah onveocrereseee S <7 2 lien Rak el ee 
4 owen went saceccoecres Ib, 3.25 — 3.30 cer et aia Mp —_ _ “Tod een oncanerssccases ors gy Og 
| RPrerrrereerererererererrry) — 22. 1 SGinienthun Ttuieas aaa 21 y . 9 VD P.C.+-oes O24— _- 
0 Jalap, whole ......... wensnened ib or = "— a, Hispidus .....1b. 1. 1.70 Masih’ Acetate. 8 Pe i664 ibs 600 — 605 
0 WINE sis <bh siensecoaseas 1 ee a Oe a Sere ee ate eens seoeelb, 1 1.95 Cerbide geatdusedesss cusscuee 70.00 —73.00 
s  . scsthiopasesy soeeelb, .17%— .19 Sunflower, large .. ° S| Carbonate ...-.-+s-re+ss00 --Ib. far 
‘ "Lady Slipper ......... sosciely al ie mall .-..s0 06% Chioride, solid, fo.b. “N.Y. ton 28.00 — 80.00 
Licorice, Russian, cut ......lb. .80 — .90 Worm, American i Granulated, f.0.b, N. Y. ton -— 
4 Spanish natural, Salie’. 5 Ib. 14 118 LEVEE sccvecees 64 ng sound hands. -..ton 30.0 —— 
WONG xccecescccoces eeelb,  .25 — ran. second hands...ton . 
) Powdered ........s0000. x Sulphate, 98-99 p.c....-.seees Ib. .09 — .09 
) Sng olen veld. 19 — 3 | cassia, Batavia, No. 1... F : Carbon a. a 
J ERRNO sciedsaeeak ecsaigenaali: ae a bra voaiees 17 — 17% Copre per Carbonate ...-.-+...-1b. 33 — 38 
! Made... Ib. 08 2 Saigon genuine 48 — .49 —— (Verdigris) onset 4 - = 
peste tse See se Capsi i owdered ....s.eeee cevccees 4— . 
Musk, Russian ....... “tb, 260 ~ 265 | “peice African ...0.-.-tb. H5 — 16 | Sulphate, 96-99 p.c......-.-. Ib. 109%4— 109% 
> a bold > | — 21 I cissia Buds tb. —. 12 Second hands ......++++-Ib. “0834— 
nv eeNeoenwenve lb 117 — 18 SS) pedereaskeenda cee a — .w Powdered PR GR 1014 114 
j Finger .. Ib. 1.95 — 2.00 oS Japan .....eeeeee eeeees Ib. :14 — 115 | Copperas, f.o.b. works....100 Ibs. 1.10 — 1.25 
) Pa. zira Brav: Ib, 35 — .40 OMDAEA ...crccrcccccccccecs Ib. .23 — .24 |Fusel Oil, crude ...... ties eal. 265 — 2.75 
Pellitory ... “tb. 129 — 731 | =imnamon, Ceylon .......+...- Ib. .27 — .32 Refined .....eeereenseessees gal. 3.75 — 4.00 
| aad ED scatucaesseesee stan Ib. "41 — 142 | Cioves, Amboyna ............Ib. 52 — .53 . er 30 pc. in bbls. “tp a 4 
‘aacvegiieic ms Z Richtee * p. c. in carboys «...-s+0.-1b.  — — 
yy > pan Naa sa tga nd Ib, 21 22 ; reneged eS Gea Ib. A74— 48 52 p. c in carboyS ...+++++- ib, — — .10 
eke accreereermnmer ie oy ie | RCA Mr aymEMOeRY . 2 ee oe 
Rhubarb Shensi .............- Ib. 74 — Jamaiea, “bleached web. Z3ye— 24 a... et Pa 
Cate reregttteseseseesseesdb, Al — 65 Unbleached ........00.... b. 16 — 2 Geementl conncssecsccescds > a 
Sersaparilia, Honduras ....... lb, .74 — 72 ang Banda, No. 1.......+..0. 1b. _ $3 —" ee ne: 13 - ‘ 
te mony teen eeeeeeceeseseees _ 20 — .22 Batavia, No, 2 RT OM ‘47 *Nitrate Bees ip eed - Nominal 
“> ge. “Eowech gapaaaapanaae . 5B — 65 | Nutmegs, 110s .......ccccc.ce. lb. .26 — .26%| Oxide, Litharge, Amer. . O%— .09' 
4 4 eee sabuess irae’ ». 78 — 83 Pepper. DiS, Sing”, « scvcevcss Ib. 7 24 pee, ©. peas neal ev -Ib —_— I 
Fapvoecvecaceerss - 90 — 95 ROG: a Sinisvessascencscanesdeen 0 Fore es est ae 
Serpentaria ......... i 
, Skunic hl nacencant! a _ a PUNO in i<eo sla vewseicccsett lb. .06%— .0654 White, , ’ Saianenll 
Snake, Black .......000. svete, (atc as WAXES in $81, 100 lbs. or over...lb. — — toe 
k Canada natural ............. lb. 40 — .45 ‘ English ....++.+ i a aacchaiah  « geedeaeilag? = 
Stripped .......... oe Ib, 146 — 151 | Bees: White .......sceeseeeeee lb, 60 — 65 Basie Sulphate ...-.-++++- Ib, — — 08% 
EE occa cc focccaces cade eae Yellow, crude .......ee00. ie * cae Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal........ lb. 42.00 —44.00 
geil vreseeelb, 30 — 40 | Yellow, refined ee fo. b. N. ¥ Tb: 65.00 —70.00 
Sette white eons <at 3 ain = SCbidEHUE. ssidiccceccoscoscclbas. x88 ate 45 Muriatic ‘acid, ‘ naa rane 
A Stone... peesees "= ‘go | *Carnauba, Flor. ............. Ib. .70 — .75 } Rens carboys eh ee i ys A 
urmeric, Aleppy ....... a cagA IAT GEL, abekaensaevatpasqecssse . _ eg. car va Velavowsee ate ‘ : 
China "warcersescciicccccdb ie — tay] NO 2 Sich SISECAB XB | suite ae Noe. carbs ie ng ced 
BN. inn dhrennviarreneen Ib, 09%6— 110%] NO, 3 wresseseeseeseees Scoscelhc”* Bg a ~igg | Miteio: Seid, 36 eg. carboys Ib. 074 7 
Unicorn false (helonias) ....1b. 33 — "39°" Ceresin, Yellow .....+++++++. Ib. 115 — 20 Soe ‘coshpra hata ib. ‘Oe » 
yatte CAletris) s.ssvsssssscs: ee a DIT sspeacedivicencasionees Ib. 118 — .20 1 Em «maa Bt ‘tom 
“English a - sence owe 1.10 a 1.20 2. obvious i. Re Aa , b. .17%— .18 2 deg. Sag ge 09¥%— | 
Pai, Lye thee: d ne ~ Ontan, CFUde ...s.eee- vccoolite -- = qua ortis, eg. car eae 
a eaaatia ob tannins on a eee SRORTIONED  ovidswceccssccseens lb — — 2B 3B deg. carboys ....s.+++0- lb —-— sg 
Yellow Dock ec EY age 2c 4 Ogsherite, crude, brown 65 — .75 2 po geraeye SaaKuaade = -- &. 
REI E HE 1 i fe: ee oe 85 — 9 ni amamammanae a ee ee 
Yellow Parilla .......cccseeees Ib. O-— .il Mine white . _ $ Pager f Parts eccceseccs be wy i@ se 
omestic ...... 88 — .90 rue Dental ..... déceeas . 175 — 
SEEDS Refined, yellow 7) — [80 | Potassium Bichromate ...... Ib. 44 — .45 
“Anise, Levant .........0. af Paraffi E ; j Potash Caustic, 88-92 TIIIb.  .83%4— 844 
Seenlas et messseeeeeceeelBe Te: Sel Mieratge, 100 dag: ma seceectbe. 4 OE] GebCRAEM, CHIE coorcess coe b. Bi 75 
og ES EE lb. 0%4— 31% | St é ers ; : Chlorate, crySt. ....cccccecee lb. .37 — 40 
boces ookDe . . « earic Acid— 5 
Cara Singl ed Powdered ......ccceseeeees Ib. .36%4—_.41 
prey, African . 56 — .57 Do Ble een preontennnrs >. , = Bariate, besieifp.s porte ton350.00 a 
RE CEE eee wef OUDIC PFEBSER .-..cveeeee. ete ‘ ruSsiate, TEd ...cseccceecece ~ 
Cardamoms, bleached Fs —iw | «Bible Pressed ssssssssees Ib. 25 = | Yellow’... ..tteeeiecicce Ib. 1.24 — 1.30 
: omina 
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28 DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS [Marcu 6, 1918 
Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages . 
Saltpetre, G esesoeste. -W. 
Samay Cred ok Be Bs Es Bek Weck WB = ae 
a Ash, $8 pc. in b iGi'ibs. -280°— 295 a. a 
in bis. are be 3 — 32 | E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. Bive Bisgk Vocab 273 — 38 
= = 75 ‘7 ‘00 Ibs. 4.50 — 5.00 | 50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK Beowa Chestnut ae b. 2 = r4 
Sodium Bichromate .....--+.1p, ‘Nominal Aniline Dyestuffs Sse 
Bisulphate ..... sepespsonspe ox == Dyewood Extracts Domestic scribe ia = 13 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda,Am.i00lbs. 1.15 — 1.25 on Geis csc. ae 
EE! Goxsecsncns ~aoubetell Ib. .18 — .20% Industrial Oils Val solid, 65 p.c. tan. ‘Ib. 5.00 — 6.00 
I sen ctnanschexeechtl Ib. 38 — .40 Ch ical Vinnie Hine: bate sees ccIb. 1200 =8 
Fiyposulphite, bble.....i00 ibs. 225 — 3.00 = sete Wipes Gate tess a ae 
Nite, ek. ccs 100 Mowe 4a) — Ap | Resorein, sale, USP. «tb. 289 —1000 | Victoria, Yellow ccesscesne b: 673 — 8 
Nehned ween: MOY “ig | Rees rest eye, OO 8% | Yellow for woot ik Le 28 
nae eg  enenaee: ee; a | epereesrevemeeetente Ib. 2.50 — 2.83 ATURAL DYESTUFFS eit 
Silicate, 60 p. c. ene ee 100 ibs. 370 — 410 O-Toluidine  ..........eeseeeee Ib. 1.00 — 1.15 ain ro eb asaeesens shaw lb. .334— .34% 
Silicate, 40 p.c. -.--.--. 00 lbs. 225 — 27 p-Toluidine peveamedssensbes souk Ib. 2.25 — 2.50 PE babu ce cinnuceheshvewh eae lb. .11%— .12% 
Sulph., Glavber’s anit io Ibs. 100 — 115 me _— seecssscceesors gal. 5.80 — 6.00 Carmine No. 40 .cccccee eccseeelb, 4.25 — 4. 
Sulphide, 60-65 p:c. eryst Ib. .04%4— 05% _— > ommercial, 90 p.c. gal. 5.60 — 5.75 Ochineal ...cccccceee capebcccse cae ee SP 
‘evened 0 ibs. 3.85 — 4.00 2 oluylenediamine ......... Ib. 1.70 — 175 | Gambier, see tanning. 
ee es fe feb. per ton 45.00 —S0.00 |: ylene, pure ....... reer gal. 100 —1.25 | Indigo, Bengal ..........+ weeeelb. 2.50 — 3.00 
e ot Moltimere: ......< ten 45.00 —50.00 Aylene, COM. ocesccocesccecs at. 35 — .40 QUEER ccccccccccoccccceccccce Ib. 2.75 — 2.95 
Sulphuric Acid oO ee ee ee 35 — .50 Guatemala  .......++0- peuaaee lb. 2.25 — 2.75 
6 deg. Pyrite ........... sen --enidest COAL-TAR cotoRS Kurpahs ..... oncencesee eoeses Ib. 2.75 — 3.00 
66 deg. Brimstone ....... ton 41.00 —42.00 | Acid Black .....ci.sscesseceees Ib. 1.50 —1.70 | , Madras ....,..sseeeeeeeeerees b. 12 — Ls 
* Garccnccennellbpeeses Sen SEED MES UAGAA Blue. ...00s<cocecccsccess Ib. 225 — 3.00 | Madder, Dutch «.........++++- » 7-2 
Battery Acid, car’sper i0itbs. 3.00 — 3.50 | Acid Brown ..2002000000000 Ib. 273 — 3.75 | Nutgalls, blue Aleppo ........Ib. 2° — 2 
*Nominal. Acid Fuchsin .....ccccccscccce Ib. 7.50 — 8.50 DINESE oo sererenesasroesoess bn BB — B 
AGIA Crehe.....c5-s0cccense Ib. 45 — . | Persian ~~ Dade noe a a eae 
« uercitron ar. nning. 
Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials | $34 32. MiB THB |Site see gemsing 
and A : oF EE ML ccxersusdeccenente Ib. 1.30 — a9 | Turmeric, Madras ...........1b. 0844— 094 
_—sds @G Accessories: Acid Scarlet ib, 1.10 — 135 Alleppey «ssecsececeeeeeeecees Ib. .10%— «11 
COAL-TAR CRUDES AND Alpine Yellow s.0.cccccscccctb. 400 — 490 __~ elle Scag nasene ne ie, “Ove ae 
: lizarin. Blue ....cccccccccces Ib. 600 —8.00 Jf US tht a aT AON ig ae aan 
ait a INTERMEDIATES Alizarin Blue, bright ........ Ib. 850 — 9.50 DYEWOODS 
= - enzoic . 5.50 —6.00 | Alizarin Blue, medium ......lb. 6.00 — 7.50 | Barwood ......-.eseeeceeeeeeees b—-- - 
Zz _ ene Crude . P  gacg Alizarin Brown, conc. .....+.. Ib. 7.50 — 850 | Camwood, chips lb. 17 — .2 
". 2) Sees . 2.25 —2.75 | Alizarin Orange .......s.0000. Ib. 6.00 —8.00 | Fustic, “sticks ton 44.00 —58.00 
EE a ceskcbinciconvcscvase . 210 —2.75 | Alpine Red Chips 06%4— .07 
Acid Meianilic ae ae Siring es sbuupiebeonees sora = == Hypernic, chip ‘30 
PORTE A ll antenneeme: | RFT . ; ; 
Acid Naphthyiamine sulphate... — — 4 — a, ee a9 ry ea | = tnd to 02 mas) 
’ Tb, 3.50 — 4.00 |. Chips” .....s.000e d d 
se, sqm, eludes ibe 3 — AS Yellow, fed ede nth om — amp [Quai ee Gee as 
p-Amidophenol Base .......... ib. 375 —425 ———- "toa EEE _ 2 = nai a EXTRACTS asp 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride 1b. 4.25 — 4.75 | Bismarck aan * esgeatek - a a = 
aa . te ie (ee oe > = —1. Archi, double .....scccccee sielb, 15 — .17 
Aniline Oil, drums extra... b 2 24| ee _ ~ 4 conc. —_ +4 — 2.50 TeIple .ciccccccgocsccccesocvee lb, 18 — 
Aniline Salts ah cb bebSseesbees Ib. .32% — .33%] Bismarck hind argent re Ky 110 — 3.25 ne Lebanon eee :+lb. 21 — .2 
Aniline for red .........++0+++ Ib. 1.10 —1.15 | Bright Red cst alae Ib. 275 — . Capen, Deamgeere, 606 Waeiny, 
Anthracene G8 04) ........ >. Wemlaal a | ES aacnovseneaite: - oo — 325 Rangoon, DOKES «555565505055 Ib. .16%— .20 
iahaaiods ............ Ib. 3.75 — 5.10 | arr? - SewekeaeSenercnuet b. 2.25 — 2.75 ROME: Gch essnvennbscsookae lb. .114— .14% 
Bearsidchyde .............. lb. 450 — 5.50 e rome. Bed si shisensncesecnes lb. 2.30 — 3.00 Tablet. .ccccccccccccccevcece lb. .114%— .13 
oe ES eae lb. 1.75 — 1.85 Chey soidin a ie to =i | meena "French ek Risin Sie: oe 
Bensidine Sughats ......... Ib. 145 — 1555 Gay eidine - sabehibeahe pews oe = _ 4 MAREN occ ccccsscevcesvooses Ib. .20 — .26 
Befzoate of Soda ..........+4. Tb. 450 —500 [Congo Red ..........scc0cc.cIb. 225 —275 an. eae a aM: 1b. 1.00 = 1% 
SS ak alalneaenates gal. .35,— .39. | Ceyatal Violet ..........0.0000 Ib. 650 —750 |Fustic, Solid .......0.c.ccces Ib. .24%4— .25% 
Benzot (90 p.c.).-.......... Se -gih <> OP. BAMERE PIU cccvcccccescenes Ib. .80 —100 | Liquid, 51 deg. ............ Ib. [15%— 16% 
Benzylchloride ........seeeee+s Ib. 225 —250 | Direct Blue ..............000, EE: BB ysadi nite nnanenamnae® . <= a 
Chlorabenzol ....... sciskeenly tp TRE BR MODE. ovececvessed Ib. 3.25 —6.00 |Hematine Extract ..........-- Ib. .14 — .18 
Cumidine ........... pcinbceurel.wm. dm ae EER sstiscovseses ec, EE AEE, 1 SIME secetissosevevnsyoese bh Me : 
Diamedophenol .........0.+.+. Ib. 9.00 —10.00 | Direct Bordeaux .............. Ib. 2.90 —3.50 | *Hypernic Ne gpenhhnenaree: b —-—- = 
o-Dianisidine ........... bg” Eien Sy 5 Fast Red Ib. 3.25 —5.25 | Indi Seisral Sor cotton... Ib. 
Dichlorbenzol :......+.. ceseoclb, 35 — 40 | Direct Red ........c..cc.000c1b. 210 — 2.50 orale memes Ee 3 
o-Dichlorbenzol ............00. Ib. (15 — (16 | Direct Yellow .......--..----0lb. 1.75 — 2.25 Indigotine 100 p.c. pure ..... oo aie 
f, Dichlorbenzol Siesttanentingiel Ib 3 — ou Direct Fast | "olisw .........- Ib. 3.00 — 4.00 | Logwood, SOlid .....cccseecceecDb. 19 — .26 
mena soul | 450 —S. BS WHINE. wssseaasnconsoenc Dh. BAD BED. 1 GOOMREES psscasarecncccnceess ; b=. 
Dimethylaniline ............. lb. .644 — .68 | Fast Red, 6B extra, con , ee re = $0 ee Twaddle ib oy4— 2 
Diritrobenzol .........000c000- lb. .33 — .35 extra, contract .........+- Ib. 2.00. — 3.75 * Goctious cccceee icecaeea Ib. 109 — 10% 
m-Dinitrobenzene .........e0- Ib. .45 — .50 | Fast Scarlet, contract ........ lb. 2.75 — 3.25 | Osage Orange— > aa fen ‘ 
Dinitrochlorbenzene .......... Ib. 50 — 56 | Fur Black, extra ...ccccccce Ib. 250 — 3.00 Powdered Ib — .2 
Dinitronaphthalene ........... Ib. .44 — .75 | Fur Brown B ...... ‘Ib. 2.00 — 3.10 EE copleaatandekeseapseoshy 4 06 12 
Dinitrophenol ........+s+s.+-- Ib. ‘52 — (56 | Fur Brown GG .............- Ib. 2.50 — 4.00 | Persian Berries ...... ab ee 
*Dinitrotoluol :............00.. Ib. “59 — .60 | Fuchsine/ Crystals ..........1b. 7.00 —15.00 | Quebracho, see tanning. ie 
Diphenylamine ....... siwniweael Ib. .90 —1.05 | Green Crystals, Brilliant ....1b. 11.00——13.00 SEE © vinsidencessaiy lb. 07 — 07% 
eae — evcccsenecee > cin _-_ — mt ad 20 p.c. paste .......00- lb. 160 — 2.00 umac, ox tannin eee E 
ie ee a Te len ee ee ELLANEOUS DYESTUEFS 
Methylanthraquinone ........ ee) er skbaunnee Ib. 1.10 — 1.75 “AND ACCESSORIES 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol ......lb. .48 — .52 | Magenta ..........sseeeeeeeeee Ib. 10.00 —12.50 Albumen, Egg .. Ib. 1.05 — 1.10 
Monoethylaniline ............+ lb. 1.00 —1.25 | Metanil Yellow ............+- Ib. 1.80 — 2.40 Blood, imported Ib. .70 — .80 
Naphthalene, flake .......... Ib. .114%— .12%| Medium Green ...........0000+ Ib. 5.00 — 6.00 Domestic ... Ib. 155 — .60 
Balls ...... asbewphovouges bean Ib. .13%— .14%4| Methylene Blue, tech ...... ..Ib. 3.25 —4.25 | Prussian Blue . Ib. — ae q pe 
Naphthalenediamine ......... iy: kee cae Saw, SEER WRIEET. cccburenvessinond lb. 3.25 — 3.75 luvle 2.2.00 Ib, 195 — 1.00 
a-Naphthol ....... Sensbeiseenh Ib. 165 —1.90 |Naphthol Green ..........+.++ Ib. 2.75 —3.50 |Turkey Red Oil ...... Ib, .14 — .16 
b-Naphthol, Technical ..-.1. Ib. 6 — 70 | Nigrosine, Oil Soi, so... Ib. 8 — 125 | Zinc Dust, prime heavy......lb. :1534—_ 16% 
UDIIMEMd «+ +eeeseeeeeeeeeees = — # igrosine, spts. Sol. ......... _ 73 — 1. 'ANNIN MA IALS 
a-Naphthylamine ..........++. Ib. 62 — .65 —, water sol., blue.. 75 me aos . nae 
a. ............: ey er Be pnatsanecisaa dinner " "89 — 100 Algarobilla .......... ésenoesd ton140.00 150.00 
MEMES occkcwsesocnseentl Ib. 1.05 — 1.20 Naphti yiamine er Ib. 6.40 — 7.10 SItUE BIEVE nezsenssseouevessers toa CO) — 
itrobenzene .............. a a a to Renee eee ee a a Tes Hemlock Bark ........+++- ---ton 15.00 —16.00 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol ........+..- 2 a ee 1 ee besaptensevssnous ...1b. 2.00 — 2.50 Mangr ay African, 38 p.c. ..ton 60.00 r4 
Nitronaphthalene <...... ect, 6 — 6S 10 Scariet Ib. 2.00 — 2. cn Nn Maa esicets Be 
en tremrers > 2 7. ee ee comune 4 — 2.50 pxrepeinns sccccceccecccceesstOn 60,00 —65.00 
ss preceneees Svccsess Ib. .55 — .65 | Orange, R. G.; contract ree Ib. 200 — 3% y a alee eile pani yo — x90 
ne aE Ib. 75 — . f ccccec, LED = 490 liGuevcitven Mack Se Pans 00 —31: 
eee emma conccccoclts iis — 133 Grange Y, come. Gates semis e: 1 is os 230 a Bark No. 1 ..... ton 28.00 3500 
"ROS eae . 6 — wresvevbarrnein ct Te =a ieee ee Was seeueestas 98" 
Ae hag oe me i er 390 - 430 Schabie Blas EF ateueess venbockih ib. i an | ee we -+.tom 94.09 —98.00 
thalic Anhydride .......... Ib. 4.70 —5.25 | Sulpbur Black ........+-...-.. or gs | vatowa ~~ eanlimelbesser yg Br ige 
Pgeudo-Cumol -..see-cccvsseee Ib. “— — = | Sulphur Black ES’ standsrd'lb. ‘30 —100 | “Beard pcccnnsercocsrsareso = oe 
ominal. Wattle Bark .........+00--..tom 6200 —64.08 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





4 
TANNING EXTRAOTS 
a ad wana, 25 p.c. tan, 

























*Southern,crude,f.o.b.plant. aa 


deskeaaweaew cocccccesese OB4— 00 
Clarified, 25‘p.c. tan, bbis. Ib. a 03 
Cr stals, ordinary -- = 

larified _—-— = 
Gambier, 25 p O%— .11 
Common .. 21 — .21% 
Cubes, No. .22%— .24%4 
SS eae 21 — .21% 
Hemlock, 25 p. b. .03%4%— rt, 
Larch, 25 p.c. pees . 2a — 4 

Crystals, 50 p.c. tan .. b. 06 — .07 
Mangrove, 55 p.c. tan .. lb. 08 — .12 

Liquid, 25 p.c. tan ..ccccceee lb. .06 — .08 
Muskegon, 23-30 p.c. tan, 

50 p.c. total solids ccccccccce b. 014— .02% 
M “omg ye “ty Ls 25 p.c.tan lb. .06 — .07 

olid, 50 pe sanecedse 10 — 11 
Oak Bark, ‘quid, "29-25p.c.tan Ib. BY%— .04% 
Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan 

ERURIOE ccccscosescsncess Ib. .05%4— .06% 

35 p.c. tan, untreated -_-_ 

35 p.c. tan, bleaching b. J .08 

Solid, 65 p.c., tan, anne lb. .0834—  .1034 
P Clarif e ee Seceeevece 10 — .12 
pruce, liquid, .c. tan, 

SC p.c, total satide seesee . Ol — 01 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan.....lb. .07 — .1 
Valoma, solid, 65 p.c. tan ...1b. Nominal 

Oils 
ANIMAL AND FISH 
(Carloads) 
Cod Newfoundland gal. 115 — 1.20 
*Domestic, prime - 100 — 1.02 
Liver, Newfoundlan . 90.00 —95.00 

Norwegian -120.00 125.00 

eT! American — 25 
glish oy) 26 

German oa ae 

Neutral oa oak 
DD cruieuacuagkousvavesessas c ae 17% 
Lard, prime winter 2.30 2.35 

prime 1.85 1.90 

Extra, No. 1 1.50 1.55 

DE -cevancenbne 1.45 1.50 

No. 2 g 1.40 1.45 
Menhaden, Light, strained..gal. 1.10 1,12 
Yellow, bleached ....... gal. — 1.10 
White, bleached, winter eal. oe 1,12 
*Northern, MD sdnedeened ms — 
- 95 

90 .05 

85 .95 

75 85 

75 .80 

00 .25 

22 24 

85 

.00 


PET VP PP EEE 


Neatsfoot, 20 deg. .......00- al, 2 3 
Kt] deg., a” test......... gal. 2 2. 
40 tsa ee gal. 2 2. 
asbtdke besssacneokend gal. 1 1 
ind Adhere Vana sKon see hed gal. 2 2. 
SMUIN. sasckcenavawesuvee shane Ib. 
*Por “od WOGE sacsescssison gal. .80 
pihusadsenwwacbaeenee al. 24.00 —25. 
Red: (Crude Oleic Acid)..... b. 17 17% 
SOTO Siasenessssecw lb. .47 17% 
AOED: akpcaksanbensnadeseaese® Ib, 11 ola 
*Sperm, bleached winter 
GOS... CO1E COB. viscose cee gal. — — 2.15 
45 deg, cold test......... — 2.10 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 
WOU csaneinsastaechasunsed — — 2.10 
Stearic, single pressed. “3 .23 — .23% 

ouble pressed . «lb. °.24 — 24% 

Triple pressed . «lb. .254— .27 

Tallow, acidless . gal. 160 — 165 

eee gal. 155 — 1.600 

*Whale, natural . egal. 1.15 — 1.20 

*Bleached, winter ........ gal. 1.20 — 1.25 
VEGETABLE OILS 

Pumstor, No. 1 BOI. ccsicces lb — — .30 
MMR. caapuaidsbesianessess lb — — .3i 
-@ sdacecepunesesteabvened Ib. .28%4— .29% 

Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls...... Ib. .185%%— .18%4 
"Ceylon, Tanks ..<c0..cscee lb — — .18 
—. EE. éastwestenet = .19%— 19% 

EdS0kaCea0tonneees 1844— 

"Corn, "soltesll eae Ie 22.32 =a 
*Crude, BRIS sens vesedon b. .18%— 1 

mentees, Crude, B @ &. 

SANE . Send shah cpsacveceeis Ib. — — .18 
Summer, yellow, prime..... ib. 21 — 22 
“winter, DHIIOW  ekkgcstune Ib — — .22% 
inseed, raw, car lots ...... gal. 145 — 1.46 
5-bbl. lots SP ROOT Prey gal. 1.46 — 1,47 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots ...... =. 1.47 — 1.48 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. lots 
. gal. 148 — 1,49 

"Olive, denatured ........... gal. 3.10 — 325 
eee Ib. .38 — .40 


“Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 








Chas. Morningstar & Co., Inc. 


- BARCLAY-6005-6 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. - 


STARCHES 


DEXTRINES 
ALBUMEN 


GLUCOSE 























*Palm Lagos, casks .......... Ib. .32 — .33 
DME, sbuesccusks clowsthed Ib, 30 — 31 
WOME siansaskcsatencceeted lb. .29 — .30 
*Palm Kernel, — iunen lb —-— — 
“AMINE ssnccsccccesseees lb -—-— — 
Peanut wy ha _ciibie Kxemoveied al. 1.70 — 1.75 
tCrude b. mills....... gal — —14 
Pine Oil, ‘ais steam ...... gal —- — — 
Yellow, steam ........... gal. .54 — .55 
TEOGDS GOOG a rccsicscccccnens gal — — — 
*Rapeseed, ref’d. bbls........ gal. — —175 
sg ET er ee 1.75 — 1.85 

Rosin, oil, first rect. 35 — .40 

eee aA . 42 — 45 

*Sesame, domestic . -gal. 2.50 — 2,75 
*Imported ....... gal —- —- — 

nv Bean, , me an -lb. .183%4— .19 

Tar Oil, gen. dist. . -lb, 33 — .34 
Commercial .............. Ib, .25 — .27 
RAL 
Black, reduced, 29 gravity 
30 cold test aeeeceed al. 134%— 14 
2 gravity, 15 cold test..gal. .14 — .15 
WEEE nausesagabewasee al. 13 — .14 
Ouliadea, na filtered ..gal. .21 — .26° 
ark, csebeccaeeal al, 18 — .19 
Extra od ‘test geasevene al. .246 — 3 
Dark steam, refined ....gal. .15 — .18 
Neutral, W. Va. 29 grav. gal. .261%4— .27 
Neutral, filtered lemon, 

BTAVITY — cvccccsccceccces al.. .21%4— .22 
White sng gravity ...... gal. 33 — 34 
Paraffin a? viscosity...gal. .29%— .30 

* PREPRESS? gal. .18%— .22 

Re Parethn eicdeewouwne gal. 18 — .19 

Seine, filtered ...... cco gal, .B — 3S 

vusehwaieed ccocvesHitl, “<M — 

No 00 Leh evewes ovscepewn gal. .23%4— .24 

1, CE RRO IE gal. .23 — 23% 
Miscellaneous 
NAVAL STORES 

(Carloads) 

Spirits Turpentine in bbls..gal. .43 — .43% 

Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 

CALIOH,. DIBIB:... 0600002 9s gal. .37 — .40 
Turpentine, Destructive =. 
tilled, GBlit css0s.. 30 —_ .33 

PIG H DEUNG sikecsced 200-lb. bbl. 450 — 4.75 

Tar, kiln -burnt, pure 50-gal bbls. 13.50 —14.00 

Rosin, COM, tO WE scares bbl. 6.65 — 6.70 

s Cc 

Ot i ie antl nig Geel Oniee mad Ib. .75° — .76 

See SE Siuveacavereoneud Ib. .74 — .75 

Be eM caressa cekameow nels Ib. .75 — .76 

SO APNE) i cccccecies nes ca Ib. 65 — .70 

Second OPANBG .ccisecccsscce Ib. 62 — .64 

MUN ais cana kieavesbitorsenaes Ib. .61 — .62 

Bie Re, AHORA. ciWindcekavieccucsc Ib, 58 — .61 

SIMRAN i sh aa ach te Sai ein esas wens Ib. -- - 

Regular, bleached ............. Me — — .56 

Bone, Or itiaeeh dh denn © 6a aes — .66 

OIL CAKE AND MEAL 

as om Cake. f.o.b. Texas.. — —53.50 
o. b. New Orleans ......... - — 

RF, Meal. fob. Atlanta — —47.50 

TTS ae, Sea aaa — —48.50 
re ton 47.00 —4900 
RI0EN. CEE. ohssbavenckad short ton 37.00 —40.00 
eee eee — ton 41.00 —42.00 
Linseed cake, dom......short ton — —52.00 
Linseed Meal .......... short ton 5700 —5800 
SALT PRODUCTS 
PUR, TOE cccctsanccea 280 1b. bbls. — — 2.65 

200lb. sacks — — 1,75 
Turk’s Island— 
ROOM vssccevscdes 140 lb. bags — — 1.13 
pe errr 140 lb. bags — — 1.13 
OA 

Orr ore reer Ib. 110 — .11 

GOPRGED: . ccccccecee «lb. .12%— .13 

RENEE § sescnsctcsce -lb. 09 — 09% 

Maracaibo -lb. .20 — .22 

Trinidad Ib. .12%— .13 

*Nominal. 


tBuyers’ Tanks. 





DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 


Imported —— Starch 
Duty 
Domestic yo Starch 
Potato Dextrine white or 
canary 
Corn Dextrine white or 
yellow, SPOt ....cccseceseene 
Buffalo Corn Starch’ ....... 
Globe Pearl Starch ...... 


Globe British Gum ... 


saeee 


ete eeesareeeseeeneees 


124— 


16 


*REFINED SUGAR 
(Prices in Barrels) 


Ar- Fed. 


13 
— 12% 


16% 
.08 

.0514 
04% 
06% 


War 


—_ Nat.bu’le eral ner 
7.60 7.60 7.€0 


XXXX ...ceeeeeee ceveccees 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 


Powdered 60 7.60 


Confectioners A .....++++ 7.35 7.35 
Standard Gran. 
* Prices fixed by Government. 


— 7.35 


7.35 


covccccces 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 





Soap Makers’ Materials 





ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 


*Menhaden, crude,f.o.b.mills.gal. — — 
Light, SSIRINEd. co edaesnster al. 108 — 
Yellow, bleached ......... a. —— 
White, bleached, winter...gal. — — 

Neatsfoot, 20 deg. se paabreee al. 2.90 — 
Kit) deg., Cold test ...cc.ec. gal. 285 — 
40 deg., cold test ......... gal. 2.75 — 
POUR? cdvnesuscdvdvensqcouge gal. 1.75 — 
UE. << ceunsaetemetaamiine al. 2.00 — 

Red, (Crude oleic acid)..... lb. 17 — 

Saponified waveacseseeauues lb —-— 

Stearic, single pressed ...... Ib .23 — 

Double pressed ......-+6- Ib. .24 — 
VEGETABLE OILS 

*Castor, No 1, bbls. ......0. lb —— 
OE csceuscon, aed ib, .28%4— 

Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls ..... lb. .18%— 
*Ceylon, CRIED: cecccccccces 1b. 

Cochin bbls. ......csccece 
PEGS io iiccecvvcssvecces 
*Corn, crude, bbls. 


Refined, barrels x 
*Cottonseed, crude, f. o. b. —/ 


Summer Yellow, 
*White 
*Winter, Yellow 
Linseed, raw, car lots 
5 barrel lots 
*Olive, denatured 
*Foots 
*Palm Lagos, casks 
*Niger 
*Palm Kernel, domestic 
Peanut, edible 
+Crude f. o. b. mill 
Pine, white steam .. 
*Sesame, domestic : 
Soya Bean, Manchuria 


prime... ; 


sere ere eereerereseeeees 












 NENNE Spe, 


GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
(New York Markets) 


Grease, WHE. crccsccccccccce Ib. .18 — .19 
WOUOW « ccccvesscccescececers Ip.  .1534— 16% 
TOE Secccceccccocbevedaess Ib. .1534— .16% 
| EEE OT OEE OE re Ib. .15%— .155%4 
Yellow, grease, stearine....lb. .164%4— .17 
White, grease, stearine....lb. .18 — .18% 

LOrd, City oc ccccecccccvesecs Ib. 26.25 —26.50 
CDROM | os cacctctccaesecten Ib. 22%4— 23% 

Stearine, lard. ciccscsccccccsss Ib. .28% 28% 
SO, cincsgasegs cstaaveonsdaen Ib. "20% — .20% 

Tallow, edible ........scee0- Ib. .17%— .17% 
a ee ree: Ib. .17%— 176% 
Choice Country .........0. Ib. .17%— 17% 

(Western a 

Tallow; GiB] sicccccsccveces — — .18 
Cty, FROGY  <.ssscvcesesce te: 17 — 17% 
Prime Packere ...ccsccccses Ib. .17%— .17% 

Grease, Choice White ...... Ib. .17K— .17% 
o a rere Ib. .1634— 17 
ME NOM. oc isSesidede Se Ib. .16%— .ic% 
UE sa beeen cturnecteas Ib. .15%4— .16 
MEE. cungaWe sda ceqccnsebms Ib. .124%— .13 

ONES cpeccccqeecccccccccccccs Ib. .13%4— .14 
PEE Lid cbduenttinaabaes >6é¥en lb, .15%— .15% 
Stearine, prime oleo.......... Ib. .19%4— .w 
BME. sy cantanescustponeseeve Ib. 27 — .27% 
*Nominal. 


Buyers’ Tanks. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, pe Etc. 


Imports from Feb. 23 to March 2, 1918—-Exports for month of December - 








lication of the names of 


special product 


itor. 





Owing to the strict regulations of the 
Treasury Department ae the ot 
importers re- 


ceiving consignments and the names of 
ports of a. this feature of the 

service by DRUG 
CHEMICAL MAREETS during the period 
of the war. Subscribers wy jh any 


ing =o if they will erauasenicate with 








Imports 





BARK— 

500 pounds various 

300 pounds cinchona 
BEANS— 

4,000 pounds vanilla 

3,100 pounds vanilla 
BERRIES— 

22,350 pounds juniper 
CASEIN— 

132,820 pounds 

180000 pounds 
CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS— 

1,800 pounds 
CUTTLEFISH BONE— 

750 pounds 
DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 

63,300 pounds mangrove bark 

68,900 pounds gambier 

6,800 pounds gambier 

2,800 bundles quassia chips 
ESSENTIAL OILS— _- 

10,500 pounds citronella 

pounds citronella 

16, 125 pounds citronella 

3,000 pounds various 
FLOWERS— 

1,950 pounds linden 

1,800 pounds lavender 

2'640 pounds elder 

1,850 pounds arnica 


GUMS— 
reo yg pounds arabic 
4,130 pounds benzoin 
HERBS— 
2,000 pounds various 
LEAVES— 
49,970 pounds various 
24,500 pounds various 
27,400 pounds sage 
77,100 pounds sage 
20,970 pourds sage 
450 pounds arnica 
6,200 pounds henbane 
800 pounds horehound 
300 pounds arnica 
48,520 pounds laurel 
9,500 pounds laurel 
21,780 pounds marjoram 
11,150 pound marjoram 
1,850 pounds lavender 
200 pounds belladonna 
18,200 pounds savory 
2,800 pounds savory 


MEDICINAL & MISCELLANEOUS DRUG 


PREPARATIONS— 
225 pounds. drugs 
2,200 pounds medicine 

MICA— 
800 pounds Japanese 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





! 
' 
' 
i 


OILS— 
4,050 pounds castor 
1,650 pounds coconut 
193,516 pounds coconut 
5,000 gallons peanut 
ROOTS— 
20,400 pounds orris 
37.200 pounds orris 
11,570 pounds marshmallow 
89,050 pounds licorice 
646,500 pounds licorice 
760,750 pounds licorice 
269 pounds colchicum 
11,909 pounds various 
SEEDS— 
38,800 bushels flax 
13,900 pounds foenugreek 
34,700 pounds cumin 
39,700 pounds cumin 
20 900 pounds cumin 
13,400 pounds coriander 
51.660 pounds caraway 
3,270 bushels castor 
4.710 pounds various 
60,000 pounds caraway 
SOAP— 
5,050 pounds castile 
SPICES— 
5,000 pounds mace 
53.730 pounds nutmegs 
165,220 pounds pepper 
72,500 pounds pepper 
SPONGES— 
300 pounds 
TALC— 
60 pounds prepared 
TARTAR, CRUDE— 


56,000 pounds 
398,100 pounds 





Exports 





ACID, CARBOLIC— 
78 pounds, Nicaragua 
55 pounds, Panama 
50 pounds, Salvador 
1,055 pounds, Cuba 
1,212 pounds, Brazil 
245 pounds, Colombia 
500 pounds, Straits Settlements 
286 pounds, British South Africa 


ACID, NITRIC— 
135 pounds, Venezuela 
420 pounds, British Guiana 
160 pounds, Colombia 
485 pounds, Virgin Islands 
3230 pounds, Cuba 


ACID, PICRIC— 
13 pounds, Cuba 
53 pounds, Colombia 
ACID, SULPHURIC— 
24,066 pounds, Peru 
31,589 pounds, British Guiana 
5,000 pounds, Columbia 
3720 pounds, Chile 
20,933 pounds, Brazil 
2,531 pounds, San Domingo 
4,919 pounds, French West Indies 
147,206 pounds, Cuba 
180 peunds, British West Indies 
9,926 pounds, Trinidad 
5,766 pounds, — 
14,969 pounds, exico 
4,416 pounds, Costa Rica 


ALCOHOL, woop— 

6,854 gallons, French Africa 
5316 gallons, British West Africa 
400 gallons, Colombia 

50 gallons, Hayti 

7.735 gallons, France 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 

2,750 pounds, French Africa 

19,611 pounds, British West Africa 
500 pounds, Venezuela 

468 pounds, Dutch Guiana 
89000 pounds, Chile 

5,000 pounds, Brazil 

11,@00 pounds, Bolivia 

106,400 pounds, Argentina 


COPPER SULPHATE— 
44,800 pounds, Argentina 
32.109 pounds, British West Indies 

GLYCERIN— 

50 peunfs. Dutch West Indies 
112 pounds Virgin ands 

k pounds. Cuba 

76 pounds, Trinidad 

50 pounds, Jamaica 

589 pounds, Mexico 

38 pounds, Panama 

100 pounds, Nicararua 

’ pounds, Canada 

1.100 pounds, England 

LIME ACETATE— 

811,990 pounds, France 

LIME CHLORATE— 

3.98 pounds, Chile 
177.801 pounds, Brazil 
55,783 pounds, Argentina 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 
1,409 pounds, Colombia 
12,500 pounds, Chile 
2240 pounds, Cuba 

SODA, ASH— 

4,500 pounds, British India 
1,500 pounds, Venezuela 
4,881 pounds, Uruguay 
2,944 pounds, Peru 

24,450 pounds, Colombia 


SULPHUR CRUDE— 

12 tons, Peru 

22 tons, Colombia 

113 tons. Brazil 

2 tons, French West Indies 
8 tons, Cuba 

1 ton, Jamaica 


SODA, CAUSTIC— 
115,@0 pounds, Dutch West Indies 
| 51,825 pounds, Cuba 
4000 pounds, ‘Barbados 
21,068 pounds, Mexico 
3,810 pounds, Panama 
346,477 pounds, Italy 


SODA, SAL— 
2,398 pounds, British West Indies 
3,375 pounds, Trinidad 
20422 pounds, Jamaica 
3.000 pounds, Mexico 
27,000 pounds, Panama 
1,650 pounds, Bermuda 


SODIUM SILICATE— 
14,206 pounds, Peru 
25,314 pounds, Brazil 

4.086 pounds, Cuba 

34,005 pounds, Mexico 
2,800 bundles quassia chips 
49,970 pounds various 
800 pounds horehound 
9,500 pounds: laurel 








= 





GERMAN BOYCOTT IS FAVORED 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
announces that the vote on the question of a boycott 
against German trade after the war stood 1,204 to 
154 favoring an economic combination to shut out 


German products. 


A referendun: on the resolution was ordered on 
January 12 and copies were sent to each of the 1,000 
local commercial and industrial: organizations compris- 
Each organization has from 
one to ten votes, according to its membership. 


ing the national chamber. 





have doubled 
Vienna paper. 


34 per cent. 


AUSTRIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES PROSPER ° 


The net profits of the chemical industries in Austria 
since 1914, according to Die Zeit, 
In 1916, the total profit amounted to 
19,000,000 crowns, as .against 14,000,000 crowns in 1915. 
In percentages of paid up capital (58,500,000 crowns in 
1916 and 57,900,000 crowns in 1915) the net profit was 
in 1916, compared with 24.1 per cent in 
1915, and the average dividend 17.8 per cent. against 
14.9 per cent. 


a 
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E. I, du. Pont de Nemours & Co. have announced 
an increase in salaries. Heretofore all salaried’ em- 
ployes have been receiving a straight bonus of 20 per 
cent., the same-as: paid-to the company’s -wage earners, 
but beginning March 1 this bonus on salaries was in- 
creased. On the first $100 the percentage is 35 per cent., 
on the second 30 per cent., on the third 25 per cent. 
and all above that 22 per cent. 





At the annual meeting of the Union Oil Company, 
the retiring directors were re-elected with exception 
of John Garriguis. Isaac Milbank who succeeds Mr. 
Garriguis was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of Borden’s Condensed. Milk Company and 
is now a director of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, vice-president and director of Dilts Farms 
Company and a director of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. 








R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
' 80 MAIDEN LANE 





MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 





Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. | 
LONDON & MANCHESTER :: ENGLAND 




















Manufactured by 


THE BUTTERWORTH JUDSON Corp. 


WORKS 


Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLUE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 


Michlers Ketone 

Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 

Picramic Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 


Phosgene Gas 


Manufactured by 
THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 
NITRITE OF SODA 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
OILS AND GREASES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

ACIDS 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS: 


Want Adi 


” RATE—Our charge for these WANT. ADS. in this publi 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words-or less; 
additional words, 5c each, 
* PAYMENT in all cases should accompany. the cole add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded, 


Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New York 


Srates, Posit te: a ecga ? eon ore "Witenes el ; All 
ates. ositions. ors, entists eteri furnished. 
KNIEST, Omaha, Nebr Eotek 1364 ar ae 

















Marden, Orth & Hastings con 


Established 1837) 











HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


Phone: 7012 Rector 
Seattle © 


61 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago Cleveland San Francisco. 














MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 

Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine 

Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 

Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


S. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. **33;"** Tokio, Japan 


15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 

















Phosphorus 
Compounds 


Phosphorus 
TRICHLORIDE 
PENTACHLORIDE 
OXYCHLORIDE 
Of ab o ute purity 
For use in fine Pharmaceuticals 
Chemicals and Aniline Colors 
Chemical . Department 


The Ph, Van Ommeren Corp. 
42 BYWAY, NEW YORK 
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DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


“American’ ” 
Extra 
Pure” 


97% 


ZINC 


DUST 


er 


3’ 


Produced at _ 
Our Zinc Smelters 


Langeloth, Pa., and Bartlesville, Okla. 


Especially adapted for 


use in 


Textile Dyeing 
and 


Manufacture of Dyes 





The American n Metal Company 











Zinc Dust 


The manufacture of 
zinc dust and all other 
Zinc products cannot 
be learned over night. 
It is a highly special- 
ized industry, requiring 
years of experience. 

New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s ““Standard” 
Zinc Dust is manufac- 
tured bya Companythat 
has made zinc products 


exclusively for seventy 


_ 


years. 


We also manufacture Zinc 
Oxide, Spelter, Zinc Strips, 
Zinc Chloride, Lithopone, 
Spiegeleisen, Ochre and Sul- 
phuric Acid in all concen- 
trations. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 








[Marcu 6, 1918 











